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RELIMINARY REPORT OF THE STUDY OF THE STATUS 
| OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP 
a: IN CALIFORNIA 


| During the past year, an extensive study has been undertaken 
by the State Department of Education designed to examine the more 
mportant facts regarding the elementary school principalship in the 
State. The study aimed to secure the basic data upon which a critical 
tvaluation of the position of elementary school principal could be 
“made. 
poperation of California Elementary School Principals’ 
' Association 
The study was undertaken as a cooperative enterprise of the 

late Department of Education and the California Elementary School 
Principals’ Association. The association rendered valuable service 
throughout the entire study and will continue the program of active 
operation so that recommendations designed to improve the status 
Of the principalship and to indicate future progress in the training, 
‘practice, and functions essential to professionalize the work of the 
@ementary school principal may become immediately effective. 


cope of the Study 

' The study was based upon data collected from 602 principals in 
thools having five or more teachers. In such schools, the principal 
irequired by law to hold an administration credential in addition to 
fegular teaching credential. These principals are presumably qual- 
ed by training and experience for their responsibilities. 


1 ssification of Schools 
' For the purpose of greater usefulness of the data, the schools 
Were classified in five groups: 


4 Class A—Schools in elementary school districts with an enroll- 

; ment above 10,000 pupils in average daily attendance 

_-Class B—Schools in elementary school districts with an average 
daily attendance between 3,000 and 9,999 
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Class C—Schools in elementary school districts with an average 
daily attendance between 1,000 and 2,999 

Class D—Schools in elementary school districts with an average 
daily attendance between 300 and 999 

Class E—Schools in elementary school districts with an average 
daily attendance below 300 


In a large percentage of the schools the principal is the head of a 
single school, although there is a tendency to consolidate two or more 
schools under one supervisory and administrative head. 

In a large percentage of the schools, the principal administers 
only elementary schools. The study shows that in most of the smaller 
communities the elementary and secondary schools are administered 
under entirely separate organizations with different boards of educa- 
tion. This condition is at variance with the principle that all levels 
of education in a community should be under a unified administra- 
tion in the interests of education. 

The number of teachers assigned to a principal is fewer than 
twenty in over 83 per cent of the cases. Nearly half of the principals 
have full-time or part-time teaching duties. 

The tendency to assign teaching duties to principals defeats the 
purpose of the principalship in the school system and reduces the 
principal to the status of a keeper of records and a maker of reports. 
Many school systems have permitted too many extremely small 
schools to be built and cannot justify the excessive administrative 
overhead of the non-teaching supervising principal. In future build- 
ing programs for populous school districts, an effort should be made 
to provide sufficient enrollment in each building to justify the employ- 
ment of a non-teaching supervising principal. The size of the school 
should depend, of course, upon geographical conditions and density 
of population. City elementary schools may be much larger and 
enroll many more pupils than schools in suburban or rural commun- 
ities. In sparsely populated areas, the unit of administration cer- 
tainly should be sufficiently large to permit the employment of a 
principal for the specific functions of administration and supervision. 


Personal Factors 


The median age of all elementary school principals is forty-three 
years. Fifty-four per cent of the principals reporting were men; 4 
per cent were women. Of the men principals, 92.4 per cent were 
married; of the women, 32.7 per cent. The median educational serv- 
ice of elementary school principals is seventeen and eight-tenths 
years. Before 1917, the data indicated that elementary school prin- 
cipalships were held to a great extent by women. After 1918, 4 
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steady increase in the number of men holding the position of elemen- 
tary school principal is indicated. 


Bconomic Factors 


A study of the range of salaries indicates that there are many 
dementary school principals who do not receive a compensation in 
any Way commensurate with the present professional certification 
requirements. An adequate salary schedule based upon training, 
experience, and the salaries paid teachers and principals on all levels 
of the school system is the next step for the advancement of the pro- 
fessional status of the principalship. 


Professional Training 


The fact that fewer than 50 per cent of the principals held the 
bachelor's degree indicates that they were certificated before the pres- 
ent requirements. It is apparent that the elementary school princi- 
palship cannot attain the prestige and recognition in the educational 
service that its functions merit until all elementary principals have 
training at least equivalent to the bachelor’s degree and until a large 
percentage are holders of higher degrees. 


Certification 


The certification requirements in California are unfortunately 
lowered by the provision for the county board of education certificate 
upon examination. With ample teacher training facilities available, 
the state should proceed at once to the elimination of the constitu- 
tional provision which permits certification upon the basis of exami- 
nation by the county board of education. Nearly 20 per cent of the 
principals reported holding this type of teaching credential. 

The general secondary credential now authorizes service in ele- 
mentary schools. The training for the secondary credential is, how- 
ever, not designed primarily to equip the individual to meet the 
problems of elementary education. To provide for the specialized 
preparation essential for the effective administration of the elementary 
school, the authorization of service for the secondary credential 
should be limited to the field of preparation. Holders of the secondary 
credentials desiring to serve in the elementary schools should be 
tequired to hold, also, the elementary credential. Of the principals 
teporting, 36 per cent held the secondary credential; of this number, 
29 per cent held, also, the elementary credential. 


Experience 


The experience of elementary school principals has been largely 
in rural elementary and urban elementary schools of the state. City 
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principals report considerable rural experience; rural principals have 
had considerable urban experience. Principals are recruited from the 
upper grade teachers of elementary schools. The median number of 
years of experience as a principal for all classes is nine years, A 
marked percentage of out-of-state high school principals and city 
superintendents begin educational service in California in the elemen- 
tary school principalship. 


Clerical Assistance 


Adequate clerical assistance and proper allocation of routine 
responsibilities are means of increasing the worth of the principal 
to the school by releasing time for the professional functions of 
administration and supervision. Twenty-four per cent of the prin- 
cipals had full-time clerical assistance. There is revealed a recogni- 
tion of the professional functions of the principalship in large urban 
areas where 48 per cent of the principals (non-teaching) are supplied 
with full-time clerical assistance. To lift the principalship into its 
proper professional status, the problem of supplying adequate and 
efficient clerical assistance is one most urgently in need of solution 
in many school districts. 


Administrative and Supervisory Relationships 


Much progress in California has been made in establishing proper 
administrative and supervisory relationships. This is particularly 
true in the larger city districts. In a well planned school system the 
relation between the superintendent and subordinate officials will be 
clearly defined. Two types of officials are provided; executive officers 
with authority to perform administrative functions; consulting 
experts to collect and interpret data and to render expert advice 
and service to the executive officers. This type of educational organ- 
ization is ordinarily referred to as line and staff organization. This 
organization does not imply military relationships. But that school 
system operates most efficiently and harmoniously when a thorough 
understanding of educational policies and specialized functions is 
possessed by all. 

The principalship will attain its professional majority when exec- 
utive functions are placed squarely upon the principal and he is held 
responsible for the results obtained. He must be free to use staff 
officers according to his judgment and held strictly accountable for 
the results obtained in his school. 


Community Relationships 
The principal's success or failure depends in large measure upon 
his community relationships. It is an indubitable fact that the 
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principal who makes a success of his community relationships is alert 
to secure from the whole community the comments and suggestions 
that bear on child welfare particularly as they affect the schools; he 
js active in interpreting to the community the educational program 
of his school and the school system of which it is a part. This study 
reveals that city school principals have recognized the value of public 
relations activities to a greater extent than have principals in smaller 
communities. The Parent Teacher Association is particularly well 
developed in urban centers and much less well developed in rural 
areas. Activities most used by principals in interpreting the school 
to the public are in the order of frequency of use: school programs, 
speaking to Parent Teacher Associations, Public Schools Week, 
exhibits of school work, visiting parents, school newspaper, speaking 
to service clubs, speaking to other organizations. 


Conclusions 


In the past the elementary school principal has been little more 
than a head teacher relieved of some teaching functions in order to 
care for the clerical and disciplinary problems of the school. There 
isa strong move to develop distinctive functions for the elementary 
shool principal in the school system as evidenced by the growing 


literature in the field. 

Much credit for this awakening to the potentialities of the ele- 
mentary school principal must go to the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Education Association. In Califor- 
nia, the movement has been accelerated by the activities of the 
California Elementary School Principals’ Association. 

The elementary school principalship must develop its possibilities 
for leadership to meet the growing complexity of educational prob- 
lems, The teacher no longer conceives of her functions as the assign- 
ment of pages in a textbook, the hearing of recitations, and the 
grading of lessons. The teacher is concerned with the development 
of character and personality, with the adaptation of curriculum and 
instruction to individual differences in ability and interest. 

In all of these functions, the teacher needs counsel and guidance 
from a well prepared, educationally progressive principal who is con- 
tinuously available in the school. 

The State Department of Education is committed to policies 
designed to make the elementary school principalship a position of 
Vital professional leadership. These policies include recruiting to the 
service individuals qualified by personality and ability, providing a 
program of specialized professional preparation for the functions to be 
performed, safeguarding the professional status by high certification 
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requirements and recommending salary schedules commensurate with 
the training required and the importance of the service to be rendered. 

This study provides a part of the essential basic data upon which 
to build a better structure for the administration of elementary edy. 
cation in the future. The progress of elementary education will be 
largely determined by the extent to which the elementary school 
principal attains professional leadership and recognition in the proper 
fields of his responsibility. 

The study in its entirety will be published as a State Department 
of Education bulletin in the near future. 


CONFERENCES OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
AND DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS 


Santa Ana 


On March 3, 1934, an interesting type of conference for the south- 
ern section, elementary school principals and district superintendents 
was held in Santa Ana under the direction of the State Department of 
Education. 

Through the courtesy and cooperation of the Santa Ana city 
school department, sixteen elementary school classrooms in ten 
different schools were open for observation. The principals designated 


their choice of teaching situations to observe in advance of the 
meeting. A map of the city showing the location of each school was 
provided every principal. 

The choice of teaching situations included the kindergarten 
through the sixth grade in both foreign and English speaking sections 
of the city. 

Teachers, children, and principals gathered at nine o'clock on 
Saturday morning, together with a discussion leader assigned to each 
demonstration room. The teacher conducted her class for an hour 
and a half. At the conclusion of this period a round table discussion 
was carried on by the principals under the guidance of the discussion 
leader. The discussion was directed to the supervisory problems of 
the principal in the light of the classroom teaching observed. 

Many interesting and helpful situations were discussed and a free 
interchange of ideas and suggestions clarified innumerable problems 
for the principals participating. 

The enthusiastic response of the principals and district super- 
intendents in attending this conference indicated their desire for such 
a practical type of program. Every demonstration room held a 
Capacity group. 

At noon six hundred principals gathered for lunch. The luncheon 
speaker was Reynold Blight, public accountant, Los Angeles. He 
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gave an inspiring address on Education in a Time of Revolution, 
and was cordially received by the elementary school principals. 

Many expressions of appreciation have come from the southern 
section, elementary school principals, since the meeting. The practical 
helps received at Santa Ana have been put into immediate use in 
classrooms throughout the south and similar demonstration lessons 
for the benefit of teachers have been held under the direction of the 
elementary school principals in their individual buildings. The follow- 
ing quotations from letters received are typical: 


I wish to express my appreciation for all the good things you planned 
for our Santa Ana Conference on March 3d. It was all very interesting and 
instructive. If I may express my own opinion, it is that the demonstration 
lessons have the largest possibilities of assistance to the principal or teacher. 
We certainly owe a heap of thanks to those excellent teachers and patient 
pupils of the Santa Ana City Schools who worked so hard for us. It was one 
of the best conferences that I have had the pleasure of attending and I hope 
we will have more like it. 

We have had a similar demonstration lesson since returning from Santa 
Ana, given by one of our own teachers for the faculty. We have plans for at 
least two more before the end of this semester. 


* * * 


From all the reactions that I have received, as well as from the observa- 
tions which I made in my own particular group, I believe this meeting 
in Santa Ana was the most significant from the standpoint of educational 
growth that we have had thus far. I am particularly enthusiastic about this 
type of meeting because of the pioneering work which we have been doing 
locally for the past few years in developing a program of coordinated super- 
vision in the elementary schools, one feature of which is the study-demonstra- 
tion-discussion technic with elementary school principals. We have had the 
opportunity to observe the tremendous change in points of view, relationships, 
and supervisory abilities in our system, as a result of these procedures, and 
their reflection in the type of teaching which is going on. I hope that at some 
future time we may have the opportunity to be the host at a similar type of 
meeting. A continuation of this type of conference will result in increasing 
values to the participants as we all improve in techniques of observation 
and discussion. 


The State Department of Education is much indebted to F. A. 
Henderson, City Superintendent of Santa Ana schools, Miss Huberteen 
Kueneman, Elementary School Supervisor, and to the principals and 
teachers in the various buildings who gave generously of time, effort, 
and enthusiasm to make the conference possible and successful. All 
classrooms in the various buildings were open for inspection and chil- 
dren acted as hosts to explain the activities under way to those princi- 
pals who visited the other classrooms after the demonstrations. 

Plans are under way to hold similar conferences in other sections 
of the state early in the fall. 
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Willits 

An interesting and profitable meeting was held in Willits for the 
elementary school principals and district superintendents of that sec. 
tion on March 17, 1934. The program was well received and the 
entire group, led by members of the discussion panels, participated 


enthusiastically in the round table discussion following each address. 
The following topics were presented: 


The Supervisory Activities of the Teaching Principal 
Arthur S. Gist, President, Humboldt State Teachers 
College 
The Principal's Public Relations Program 
Helen Heffernan, State Department of Education 
Problems of Classification and Promotion 
R. V. Lawson, Principal, Fort Bragg Union School 
The Maladjusted Child 
Dr. George Ordahl, Sonoma State Home, Eldridge 


Dr. Aymer J. Hamilton, President of the Chico State Teachers 
College, gave an inspiring address on the present educational crisis 
at the luncheon. He was introduced by Hugh B. Stewart, President, 
Humboldt County Elementary School Principals’ Association. Mrs. 
Gladys L. Potter of the State Department of Education presided at 


the morning session, while Miss Helen Heffernan of the State 
Department of Education presided in the afternoon. Principals were 
in attendance from Alameda, Lake, Sonoma, Humboldt, and Mendo- 
cino counties. 


INCREASED INTEREST IN PARENT TEACHER 
ACTIVITIES 


There is evidence throughout the State that the interest and 
efforts of educators and parents in establishing better public relation- 
ships has been fruitful. 

The California Congress of Parents and Teachers reports seventy- 
four new associations formed in rural areas since September, 1933. 
The stimulation and helps afforded by the Handbook for Rural Parent 
Teacher Activities and Relationships! was credited with responsibility 
for this increase. 

In addition to these new associations, the membership of the 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers has increased 10,946 in 
1933-34. This increase certainly indicates that parents are recognizing 
their responsibilities and are aware of the benefits to be derived from 
identifying themselves with a strong, national organization devoted 
to child welfare. 


1 Handbook for Rural! Parent Teacher Activities and Relationships. Department of Education 
Bulletin No. 12, September 15, 1933. Sacramento: State Department of Education. 
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DISCIPLINE 
C. E. Rucu, Professor of Education, University of California 
INTRODUCTION 


Education is a life and life-long process. 

It is the most complicated process the mind can contemplate 
and cannot be carried on by prescriptions and recipes. What is now 
most needed is insight into the procedures necessary to equip learners 
to live in these trying times. That insight can be gained only by sin- 
cere and earnest thinking on the problems involved. The solution 
of educational problems cannot be made simple and easy. The 
discussion that follows aims to be fundamental and tries to bring 
together the best thinking of a number of educators. 

In the light of the newer knowledges of personality, institutions, 
and civilization, education must be thought of as the total procedure 
of reciprocating responses by which personality, institutional progress, 
and civilization are achieved. 

In the light of the recent researches concerning character, it is 
revealed that all education is character education because character 
is the enduring psychophysical ability and disposition to control 
conduct in accordance with a system of values. Stated differently, 
the term character points to the total equipment of a person in rela- 
tion to the totality of situations in which that person lives. This 
view affords a new mental frame-work for (1) explaining, (2) inter- 
preting, and (3) evaluating education and character. The habitat 
of educational phenomena has four centers of reference: (1) person, 
(2) the historic institutions, (3) civilization (in our case, Western 
civilization), and (4) the world of nature. 


1. The Person 


The person is the center of centers because the person is one of 
the centers in the receiprocating responses that result in education. 
Every improvement and every reform in education must be in terms 
of and consistent with nature, functions, and values of personality. 
From this point of view, the most radical and most important changes 
ineducation will no doubt come in changes in spirit and methods of 
discipline because centering in the rights and duties of learner rather 
than in the authorities, treated as external and antecedent to the 
larner. There is no objection to treating authority as sacred and 
important if it is rightly conceived. It is so because personality is 
sacred, inviolable and it is this acceptance of the sacredness of person- 
ality that has the greatest possible effect upon education. 
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2. Historic Institutions 


Every person, whether he knows it or not, or whether he likes 
it or not is involved or implicated in the five institutions—(1) Family, 
(2) Industry, (3) Church, (4) State, (5) School. These five institutions 
are the organized forms of authority and obedience. The persons 
recognized, the voluntary action, and the cooperative adventures 
may be more or less active or more or less passive but the civilization 
they provide cannot be escaped. 


3. Western Civilization 


These five institutions are the immediate instruments of the 
civilization in which they are immersed. In our case, this civilization 
is called Western and has its peculiar distinguishing characteristics 
and contributions in relation to each of the five institutions. 


The World of Nature 


This Western civilization is immersed or embedded in the world 
of nature, and the geographic habitat is the North Temperate Zone. 
We need not ascribe as much importance to the geographic factor as 
some recent writers do but it is certain that our civilization would 
be different if the people had had different material resources. 

The traditional school marm of both sexes is wondering what 
all this has to do with the school and with discipline. The worst 
lack in the ordinary school teacher is lack of orientation—lack of 
recognizing the many and complex relationships involved in the formal 
work of education. The import of this treatment, if it have one, is 
just that—to set forth some of the implications and possible applica- 
tions of the total situation involved in schooling. 


THE SCHOOL 


The school is the institution emerging out of civilization to 
propagate and conserve itself. It aims to make the educational or 
character development procedure as economic, efficient, and complete 
as possible. Historically, it is the last of the institutions and involves 
essential characteristics of all the others though it has its own dis- 
tinguishing characteristics—programming procedures in terms of 
personal abilities and disposition. 

Modern educational theory asks three questions about every 
factor involved—(1) What is the nature of the thing? This question 
asks for causes or origins where they may be known, and calls for the 
technology of explanation. This technology looks backward. 

(2) The second question is, given its nature, what is its rightful 
function? Dewey defined function as ‘‘a process which is part of a 
more complex process and so operates that it conserves itself and the 
larger process of which it is a part.’ Breathing is a good example. 
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Functions, it will be seen, are concerened with coordinate uses and 
all for the technology of interpretation—exposing interactions of 
processes. 

(3) The third question is value—the most recent and most diffi- 
cult in educational theory. It may be of interest to teachers to be 
reminded that Dewey's first great stir in the educational field was his 
gsay on Interest and Effort, and that the current theories of value are 
based upon the nature and function of interest. 4 

The theory of values implies reference to ends or objectives and 
involves the technology of justification which is the more complete 
Biorm of evaluation. Interesting results follow from applying this 
technology to the school. 


|. Nature of the School 


1. The school originates in the intent of the pupil to attend, 
attend in both senses, place the self in the presence of the 
teacher and attend to the directions or programming by the 
teacher. 

2. This intent of the pupil (disciple) is matched by the goodwill 
of the teacher. The good teacher desires that the pupil be 
good in attendance and in his work. 


3. It is the joint adventure of these two wills with a unit of school 
work that makes the school an institution. It is in relation 
to this joint adventure that the problems of discipline 
emerge. 


I. Functions of the School 


1. Stated negatively the school removes the child from the 
immediate authority of the parents. Stated positively the 
school introduces the child to the authority of the state 
as operated through the school. From the standpoint of 
discipline this is the most important function of the school. 
No matter how orderly or how programmed the family 
procedure in the home, it cannot be compared to the timed 
program of a good school. In the whole life of the persons, 
they will never again be in a situation so ordered and 
prescribed as that operating in a good school. 

2. The second function of the school is to keep the child from 
promiscuous association. There are aristocratic parents 
who claim that the public schools are just that—but they 
are not. Stated positively, the child is placed in the com- 
pany of his peers and in a good school learns to live with 
others. 


—s 
‘Ralph Barton Perry. General Theory of Value. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1926. 
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3. The third and supreme function of the public school ig to 
introduce the learner to the civilization that produces and 
supports the institutions of which the learner is a partic). 
pating member. This was at one time the meaning of dis¢i. 
pline and from the standpoint of order or orderly procedure 
the good school is an instrument of discipline. 


III. Values 


Values are the last and most difficult problems in the theory 
of education. This is in part due to the changing conceptions of 
personality and the double meaning of interest. From the standpoin 
of life, there are three values: (1) survival, (2) developmental, and 
(3) means of effective or successful action in the supreme form known 
as perpetual triumph. 

These values must and do function in a good school. There are, 
however, more immediate aspects of value that schools test and 
measure. These are listed as (1) economy, (2) efficiency and (3) com. 
pleteness. 

Under economy the school must conserve the learners “time, 
means, and energy.” Efficiency means “finding and taking the easiest, 
quickest, and best ways to the desirable things of life." Completenes 
means nothing essential omitted, tasks finished, essentials in their 
right relations. 


DISCIPLINE 


If now we are oriented in relation to the plan of the pupil in 
school, we may get insight into the nature, the function, and th 
values of discipline. 

The term discipline has a very interesting history. It must k 
omitted here. Let us plunge into the newer meaning and use of the 
term. Meyer has said, “Discipline is the fine art of making disciples 
A disciple is a follower.” It must be said in fairness to Meyer tha 
he did not mean specifically—following a person but rather “followin 
the truth"’—the best insight the person has. It must also be addei 
that this ““best’’ may be embodied or exhibited in some particula 
person, particularly for children. 

Discipline stands for the order or orderliness of the school 
“Order is heaven's first law,’ and the orderliness of the school i 
its primary virtue. This is implied in that the school is the mos 
programmed procedure in which the pupil will ever find himsell 
This view emphasizes the procedure from the standpoint of th 
teacher. 


1 Harrington. Emerson. Efficiency as a Basis for Operation and Wages. New York: The Engineetit 
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MANAGEMENT 


The analysis of the school procedure may be reversed, beginning 
with the evironing circumstances. In this case, attention rather than 
intention affords the principles of explanation, interpretation, and 
justification. The procedure is known as management and may be 
defined as Control of the Controllable factors, and may be set forth 
by means of Ostwald’s mental frame work: (1) circumstances, (2) 
conditions, (3) causes. 

The pupil intends to attend. The teacher (1) gets, (2) holds, and 
(3) rewards attention. Attention is the active direction of the mind 
upon its object. This procedure involves the objectives of education. 
These are most dominant and determinative on the part of the teacher 
but the pupil must also be conscious of consequences. 

1. “Circumstances” are factors in a situation which may enter as 
stimuli to attention but from an educational point of view 
should not be allowed to direct attention. They are stim- 
uli that distract attention from the educational procedures. 

a. They are best managed or contracted by being kept 
out of attention. 

b. If these distracting circumstances cannot be removed 
then there must be neural adaptation. 

c. The management of *‘circumstances™ means removing 
distractions and providing for comfort and conven- 
ience. 

2. “Conditions” are factors used as “tools.” 

a. Tools are tools and are managed as such by being got- 
ten into the fringe of attention. 

b. To be kept in the fringe and still function effectively, 
skill must be acquired. 

c. In order that these tools of effective responses be man- 
aged in right relation to other factors, they must 
occupy the focus of attention in order to find these 
relations, but after being thus placed and managed, 
drill brings them into their true tool functioning. 

3. “Causes” are the persons that function in the “joint adven- 
ture.” 

The persons are causes in a controlled procedure because 
of the ideas that occupy the focus of attention. They 
occupy this focus because of objectives and herein we have 
completed the circle of deliberation and have returned to 
intentions. Subjects and subject-matter become efficient 
means of character education when analyzed into units of 
attention. Units, unity, and continuity are supreme prin- 
ciples of sustained attention. 
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This brief outline of management has been given in order not tj 
overlook the objective factors in the problem of character education, 
from the standpoint of discipline. 


AUTHORITY AND OBEDIENCE 


The traditional views of authority and obedience and the resent. 
ment so often exhibited in this age of ‘New Freedom” interferes with 
insight into the essential nature of authority and obedience in relation 
to discipline. 


Authority may be defined as the power and right of a person o 
institution to initiate and direct a plan of action for another person or 
institution. It must be clearly seen that the power of authority a 
Forsyth! has shown is always personal. In the last analysis it is the 
character of the teacher that determines her operations in discipline 

The right to exercise the power of authority is both intrinsic and 
delegated. Right implies duty—dues—and dues imply the two. The 
pupil delegates to the teacher the right to initiate and direct the 
school order of doing things. 


Obedience is the voluntary acceptance of a plan of action initiated 
and directed by authority. There is a wide range of difference between 
joyous enthusiastic acceptance of the plan and slavish submission and 
the ultimate results in character are determined by the character of 
the motive to obedience. 


Autocracy. The power of authority may be physical and could 
inflict pain upon the disobedient. This may induce fear on the part 
of the obedient. The result upon character is bad. Authority is to 
be escaped when possible. 


Aristocracy. The power of authority may be some excellence 
higher than physical—good judgment for example. In this case, the 
motive for obedience may be faith in the good judgment of the power 
in authority. 


Democracy. The power of authority may be good-will and rever 
ence for personality in which case fellowship is induced and authority 
emerges into leadership. The supreme excellence of democracy maj 
be achieved as set forth in Mazzini’s formula for democracy “the 
progress of all, through all, under the leadership of the wisest and 
best.” 


1Peter Taylor there nape The Principle of Authority in Relation to Certainty, Sonstty, ae Soci 
1p " 


An Essay in the Philosophy of Experimental Religion. London: Hodder and.Stoughton, 
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LEADERSHIP AS THE DEMOCRATIC FORM OF 
AUTHORITY 


Elements of the Wisest and Best Leadership 


I. Volitional 


1. Definiteness of purpose—the what, where, when, how, and 
why of action. The leader knows where he is going and how 
to get there. 

2. Largeness of purpose—the democratic leader must have pur- 
poses large enough to encompass the essential interest of 
those led. 

3. Faith in purposes, “Vision multiplied by valor.” 

4. Tenacity of purpose—the ability and disposition to sustain 
effort and action until the purpose is accomplished. 


II. Intellectual 


1. Originality—not eccentricity, but mastery of the technology 
involved so that leader has self-reliance instead of depend- 
ence upon others. 

2. Insight. This is the highest function of intelligence, and 
according to Royce! involves (a) first hand experience, (b) 
breadth of view, and (c) coherence. 

3. Good judgment. (a) Frankly facing the facts, (b) ascribing 
right relative value to facts, (c) kept vital by use. 


III. Emotional 


1. Sympathy—ability and disposition to employ the golden rule. 

2. Humility—*‘Unswerving allegiance to what is spiritually above 

us.""? 

3. Love—'The energy of a steadfast good-will bent on creating 

fellowship.’ (Walter Rauschenbusch.) 

The essential and fundamental improvement of democratic leader- 
ship over every other form of authority is found in the recognition of 
the power and right of active participation by each pupil in every 
aspect of school procedures. This doctrine does not mean the abro- 
gation of the teacher's authority. It means the dignifying of the place 
of the teacher by making it creative rather than mechanical. 

The New Deal in the school in the United States means that the 
spirit or morale of the school be democratic rather than authoritarian. 
The authoritarians object that the wisest and best do not lead in a 
democracy. This is because these authoritarians—ex cathedra—apply 
antecedent, external sanctions whereas democracy must find its stand- 
ards within the process. Under these circumstances, the leader whom 


eo 


a Royce. The Sources of Religious Insight. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1912. 
*Hiram Corson. The Aims of Literary Study. New York: Macmillan and Company, 1896 
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the majority will follow is the wisest and the best. In the very nature 
of the case this would not necessarily conform to the form advocated 
by the authoritarians. 


THE LEARNING HIERARCHIES 
Discipline 

An intelligently ordered life cannot be created by rules and 
recipes. There are routine events of daily life that must be mechan- 
ized in order to be accomplished with a minimum of effort and a 
maximum of efficiency. While this mechanization of routine is 
important it is the least important aspect of discipline. The essen- 
tials of the abundant life have higher standards than minimum effort 
and maximum efficiency. 

For purposes of analysis and creative synthesis the learning situ- 
ations of human life may be classified into three groups—(1) routine, 
(2) variable, and (3) alternative. 

For the routine situations, the habit hierarchy affords the insight 
for discipline—(a) The primary responses are impulsive, (b) The pri- 
mary modification or ordering of impulses is by imitation. In the 
reaction pattern of impulses, reaction pattern is the configuration of 
the reacting organism. In imitation, the situation affords a copy,or 
example, which gives an order or modified pattern to the reaction. 
The supremely important field of this imitation is furnished by lan- 
guage. Successful repetition of the copy transmutes the copy or 
reaction pattern into the reacting mechanism and we have the phe- 
nomena of habit. From this point of view we may define habit as 
the personal acquisition of a changed configuration that functions effec- 
tively in routine situations. 

The habit may be awkward and wasteful, so that the next stage 
in the hierarchy is achieved by the elimination of the waste, by which 
skill is achieved. Carried to the limit the expert emerges. 


Effective Functioning 


1. Three criteria may be used to determine whether an act or 
response ‘“‘functions effectively.” The primary criteria is survival 
value of the act. It sustains life. This is, of course, primary. All 
other values are subsequent and in some senses supplementary. For 
human beings this means much more than biological survival though 
it means that first and foremost. With persons, all the essential abil- 
ities and dispostion must be sustained if degenerative processes are 
not to set in. 

It is not enough just to survive. In organisms, ‘‘effective fune- 
tions’’ must provide for the development of the organism according 
to the species pattern. Singularly enough, with humans, there are at 
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least two developmental patterns, (a) that of the species or family 
to which the person belongs, but (b) the special pattern peculiar to 
the particular person which affords the unique characteristics of the 
particular person which distinguishes him from every other person. 

The third criteria, and from the standpoint of education in gen- 
eral and schooling in particular, by all odds the most important 
criteria of an act of learning is found in the fact that the new con- 
figuration favors success in some specific and yet personal adventure. 
As already set forth in the former treatise, success in personal adven- 
ture is the indispensable means of character integration. A new note 
in education is for the school to do anything and everything necessary 
to save every pupil from failure of any kind. This does not mean 
stultifying judgment and closing of our eyes to failure. It means that 
normal children are normal because they can succeed in doing what 
their abilities and dispositions imply and that when they fail the 
school has failed. 

There is a subsequent problem where failure does occur, that is, 
the recovery from failure without continuing disencouragement. 


Knowledge 


In a world like this, persons continually find themselves in situ- 
ations that the acquired habits are not sufficient for effective action. 
These new and variable situations are the primary challenges to 
intelligence and are one of the factors determining how that intelli- 
gence functions. 

There is a continuing confusion between ‘intelligence’ and 
knowledge.” However, there is a general movement toward treating 
intelligence as a native endowment and knowledge as a personal 
acquisition. Thorndike has recently defined intelligence as the 
“power to make good responses.’ I have been unable to find in 
Thorndike’s writing satisfactory criteria for the term “good.” In this 
paper I am using “function effectively’’ with the criteria suggested 
as meaning what Thorndike probably meant by ‘good.’ 

Dewey has defined knowledge as the “instrument of successful 
action’! and has suggested two criteria: (1) sustain, and (2) evolve 
life. Historically, the term “‘discipline’’ meant the organization or 
ordering of intelligence by means of knowledge. In the “knowledge 
hierarchy," knowledge appears as the second stage, a step beyond 
information. In a disciplined personality, there are three stages 
beyond knowledge—(3) understanding or organized knowledge. (4) 
insight involves the three criteria, (a) First hand experience in 


- 


1John Dewey. Reconstruction in Philosophy. New York: H. Holt and Company, 1920, 87. 
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contrast to “second hand knowledge” through language, (b) Breadth 
of experience, and (c) Coherence. (5) Wisdom—involving the 
problem of the right use of knowledge making wisdom according 
to Plato a “Cardinal Virtue.” 

The content of subject matter is the field for the “operation” 
or “effective functioning” of these functionings of the knowledge 
hierarchy. 


Habits 


“Intelligence and knowledge are not enough.” We moderns are 
forced to admit that there is a very low correlation between intelli- 
gence and right action. It may be contended that this is true because 
of faulty tests and faulty views of both intelligence and right conduct. 
For educational purposes, we need insight into the problems of action 
in alternative situations or better in situations involving discrimina- 
tion and choice. 

For the empirical school of philosophy, if it deserves the name 
of a school, every recognized situation is alternative. We may 
experiment with it. However, the disciplined life must achieve some 
ability and the disposition to meet situations involving choice with 
some confidence and efficiency. From a practical point of view, 
this is the supreme problem of character education—the achievement 
of a personality that is not uncertain and baffled by moral. problems of 
life. This is the problem of achieving an intelligent and active con- 
science, defining conscience as Commissioner W. T. Harris did— 
“The criticisms our ideals make upon us.” 

It is these frequent situations involving alternatives resulting in 
“conflicts, sublimations, and repressions,” that furnish the data and 
theories for psychiatry. Naturally enough the early theories and 
practices gave a pathological slant to the whole problem of person- 
ality. It is all too true that persons and the institutions present 
the ugliest, meanest, and worst phenomena the mind can observe 
and contemplate. It is both illogical and unscientific to allow these 
pathological factors to assume the determinative role in one’s philoso- 
phy of life. It is not difficult to see why in this scientific age that has 
occurred in so many cases. These pathological phenomena are always 
more specific and more easily observed than the normal total organ- 
ismal phenomena. 

The professional equipment of the educator involves sensitiveness 
to this pathological aspect of personal responses, but this sensitivity 
must be overuled in a total view of personality and must not be 
allowed to become a “center of reference.” 


1 Josiah Royce. The Sources of Religious Insight. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1926. 
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In a most significant sense idealization in the psychological 
sense is the supreme right and power of personality. It has been agreed 
that realization of ideals is superior to idealization. That is a matter 
of one’s philosophy of life. The freedom of the imagination in the 
idealization and its significance in the process of realization gives it 
a place of dominance and superiority. Stated differently, the limita- 
tion of circumstances and conditions in a situation in which realization 
is achieved places realization in a subordinate place. In either case 
ideals are of importance enough to be given a commanding place in 
the theory and practice of school discipline. 


Ideals 


In the light of this discussion the so-called “teaching of ideals” 
is sheer nonsense. The intention here is good and the procedures 
proposed are good and desirable but ideals are creations of the person 
that has them and they cannot be taught in any real sense of these 
terms. However, whatever can be done to help learners create these 
ideals deserves to be done. The important point here is the reverence 
for personality that respects the power and right of the learner to 
work out his own salvation in this situation. 

The appreciation hierarchy involves the five phenomena (1) appre- 
hension, the active attention upon an object distinguished as such; 
(2) sustained attention emerges through interest; (3) out of interest 
in what was apprehended emerges appreciation or the employment of 
one’s system of values; (4) if this system of value fits into the social 
scheme of the civilization in which one lives then the agent has “‘good 
laste.’ (5) When the experience leads to an integration and organ- 
ization of the emotional concomitants of action, ideals emerge, and 
we have the emergence also of sentiment, ““The organization of the 
emotions about the ideas of an object." This brings us to the problem 
of loyalty by which the person devotes self to a cause. 


The Problems of Self-Discipline and Self-Mastery 


Discipline as herein defined emphasizes the several aspects and 
functions and rightfully so because of all living things the human 
baby is a creature of the social forces that brought it into the world 
and those same forces which nurtured it. 

The primary impulses are those involved in want and the primary 
sublimation is the sense of dependence. We may not agree with 
Schleiermacher that this is the root of religion but it is the root of 
the primary social relationship. A primary problem of discipline is 
the ordering of this dependence and its satisfaction in such a manner 
& to induce a cheerful disposition—the acceptance of whatever 
does happen with some degree of satisfaction—the obverse disposition 
& that of rebellion or opposition. 
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This rebellious disposition and action must be distinguishe 
from the sense of perennial power that induces, attempts at self. 
assertion and self help. Beyond dependence is “independence” jn 
the limited sense independence is possible in a world like ours. 

Self-mastery means the ability and disposition to control conduet 
according to a system of values created and recognized as one’s own~ 
this is the function of ideals in the psychological sense. 


Problems of Discipline 


From the standpoint of institutional procedure there are four 

correlated problems. 

1. The primary and positive program is to ‘promote the develop. 
ment of understanding and appreciation” of all the pro. 
cedures of the school. This is the problem of management, 

2. In a world like this and with personality and institution 
as variable as they are, there is the so-called negative 
problem of preventing those degenerative diseases, physical 
and mental, that interfere with development. 

3. If these two procedures were perfectly successful, they would 
be the only ones involved, but the situations and agents go 
wrong so that there is the third problem, that of cure. 

4. When the procedures of cure are inoperative and if they fail 
then there arises the problem of care. 

Historically, discipline has always been most concerned with this 

third problem, and it is here it has been least successful. 


PUNISHMENT 


“Recovery from Wrong Doing.” 
“Restoration of Spiritual Unity.” 


When the orderly plan of personal life or institutional procedur 
is wrenched or broken the “wisest and best’’ feel and know that some 
thing ought to be done about it. The primary impulses suggest th 
traditional treatment of administering some form of punishment. 

There are five kinds of reasons given for administering punish 
ments. All of them are wrong. 

1. The primary impulse of those in authority is to resent dis 
bedience and try to “get even’ with one disobeying. Tht 
spirit of revenge still lingers in unregenerate hearts 
and “getting even’’ usually means doing worse than tht 
wrong doer so that the theory of an “eye for an eye afi 
a tooth for a tooth” was hailed as a step toward “evel 
justice.” 
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2. Retribution is the same doctrine viewed from the standpoint 
of the wrongdoer. The advantages of disobedience should 
be paid for. 

3. Authority must punish disobedience in order to vindicate the 
law and its authority. 

4. If wrongdoers are punished it will deter others from wrongdoing. 

5. Punishment may reform the wrongdoer. These so-called rea- 
sons are all false and untrue. Any good results that ever 
do come from punishment of any kind comes from reflec- 
tions associated with punishment and the wrong doing and 
the trouble with such reflection is the fact that the punisher 
gets into the reflection and distorts it. 


The most pathetic failure of the social order is found in connec- 
tion with punishment. A federal survey found that practically all 
inmates of federal prisons had been punished as children and later 
as adults for offences similar to those that finally landed them in 
federal prison. 

We need only remind ourselves of the number of terrible crimes 
recently committed by men and women who had served penal sen- 
tences. The failures of punishment should have been enough to lead 
educators at least to examine its justification, but it has been the 
biological discovery of the nature and functions of pain that has 
sounded the death knell of punishment as an educational measure. 
Pain is remedial and not retributive except by reflection. The cases 
where punishment may seem to have succeeded must be examined 
for the reflective operations associated with the pain inflicted as 
punishment. ‘ 

It has slowly dawned upon the “wisest and best’’ that social 
evolution has taken us past the conditions where punishment is the 
correct and efficient means of recovery from wrong doing. 

It is to the credit of ‘‘naturalism™ to have discovered that revenge 
does not secure integration either personal or institutional. As far as 
I know, Herbert Spencer was the first to formulate the naturalistic 
scheme for recovery. He said, “Punishment must be of the nature 
of the offence and proportioned to it.’ Being a naturalistic philoso- 
pher he saw the principle of the proportion, namely, the right amount 
to counteract the offence, but his philosophy seems to have closed his 
eyes to the nature of offences. 

Of course, the notions of good and bad, and right and wrong 
depend entirely on one’s philosophy of life. This is not the place or 
®casion for presenting such a philosophy. Suffice it to say, that for 
this study we have adapted three criteria: (1) survival value, (2) 


developmental value, (3) and means of triumph in what is con- 
sidered a worthy adventure. 
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In a list of over one thousand cases of wrong doing of school 
pupils, if we omit a few eccentric or pathological cases, the nature or 
origin of the wrong may be classified under three heads. . . 

1. Ignorance of what was prescribed or required. It should be noted 
in passing that the “pleading of ignorance” is a favored excuse and 
is valid in more cases than allowed, though there are many cases 
where this plea would hardly stand scientific examination. 

2. Another class consists of those cases in which carelessness or 
thoughtlessness is clearly evident. 

3. The other class is singularly enough termed *Wilfulness.”’ 

From the standpoint of personal ethics and recovery, all these 
cases must be interpreted from the standpoint of intent and the 
school order violated. 


1. In the first class the ignorance of what was required prevented 
the agent from ‘‘willing’’ to conform to the institutional 
order. 

2. In the second class the wrongdoer broke with the recognized 
order by failing to use his personal power to “will with" 
the accepted order. 

3. In the third class the pupil or actor willed against the ‘‘school 
order.”’ 


I have asked over two thousand teachers this question, “For 
which of these kinds of wrong doing should the pupil be punished?" 
Nearly one hundred per cent vote for the third kind. When the ques- 
tion is changed to “From which of these wrong doings should we 
help the pupil recover?’’ there is a hundred per cent vote for all. 


TECHNOLOGY FOR SUBSTITUTING RECOVERY 
FOR PUNISHMENT 


The argument against punishment as conclusive as it is does not 
mean that pupils are to be allowed to go on in their “waywardness. 
It does mean that the wrong doing of the pupil is an educational prob 
lem and that the newer theories of education which reverence per 
sonality must guide the teacher and school officer through the pro- 
cedure employed. 

A primary principle of the newer education is found in the recog- 
nition of the active and whole hearted participation of the learner in 
the experience employed as a means of education. 

When a pupil has been so wayward or disorderly that he must 
be turned aside from the orderly program to give attention to his 
own disorder there are three stages involved, (1) arrest, (2) diagnosis, 
and (3) treatment. . 
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Arrest 


The process of arrest has two aspects, arrest from the wrong- 
doing, and arrest from the regular program so that diagnosis may 
ocur. Arrest may be accomplished by question, suggestion, or 
direction that focuses attention to the problems involved in recovery. 
There is a correlative problem of deciding just how much wrong doing 
will be “winked at’—how much disturbance or distraction calls for 
arrest. 


Diagnosis 

The arrest of the wrongdoer is comparatively easy. Anyone in 
authority may and usually does turn the attention of the wrongdoer 
to something else than the wrong doing. One of the sources of the 
failure of punishment is found in the fact that the punishment focuses 
attention upon the punishment and the punisher rather than upon 
the wrong doing so that any seeming success from the punishment 
comes from any valid reflection by which the wrongdoer associates 
his wrong act with the punishment. What often happens from 
punishment is the reflection of the wrongdoer on how to escape 
detection. 

The critical function in this procedure of recovery is the diag- 
nosis. It calls for the highest ability of the authority in directing 
the process in such a way that the wrongdoer discovers the nature 
of the offence and the kind of treatment the diagnosis requires. 

From the standpoint of the school, wrongdoing is a social event 
affecting both the wrongdoer and the school. So the diagnosis must 
consider the act from both points of view. From the fifth grade on 
through the high school the most successful method is to require of 
the wrongdoer a written account covering the following points: (1) 
accurate account of the case; (2) effects of wrong doing upon self and 
upon the school; (3) what J propose to do. 


Treatment 


This procedure is education and from a psychological point of 
view the diagnosis is an essential part of the treatment. Both theory 
and practice indicate that the first written account must receive most 
careful and most critical examination on the part of teacher or official. 
After a careful analysis and appraisal the best practice is to announce 
a partial satisfaction—keep the paper and ask for another writing. 
Three writings usually supply the essential progressive improvement 
for a sound generalization. 

The psychological process of degeneration and regeneration is 
most remarkably portrayed in the story of the “Prodigal.” (Luke 15.) 
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There are five steps downward. Characteristically enough the recoy. 
ery so stated as “He came to himself and said “I will.’ *’ 

The stages of recovery on the part of the wrongdoer and the 
counselor may be diagrammed as follows: 


Wrongdoer Counselor 


1. Repentance 1. Assurance and establishment of 
diplomatic relations 
2. Confession 2. Approval or disapproval by 
confession 
3. Restitution 3. Forgiveness 
4. Consecration 4. Fellowship announced 
(declaration of loyalty) Signed restoration to good 
and regular standing 


This outline needs some elaboration and interpretation. 


The stage of repentance is turning away from the wrong doing. 
The term Counselor is used to indicate that both persons are persons 
in such a case, and the term diplomatic relations is used because both 
parties must act as representing their own personalities and rights. 

These stages are represented in the case of the Prodigal by the 
declaration that he “would arise and would go” to his father. 

2. The confession involves three stages: (1) the statement or 
description of the act, (2) the acceptance for the act or declaration of 
the act as one’s own, and (3) the declaration that the act is now con- 
sidered wrong. The Prodigal’s confession, “I will say, ‘Father I have 
sinned against heaven and in thy sight,” illustrates these three 
stages. 

3. Restitution means the willingness to make amends as far as 
possible. This is well illustrated by the prodigal’s restitution, ‘1 am 
no more worthy to be called thy son. Make me a servant.” 

4. The consecration was the social process including ““Make mea 
servant,’ and the father’s acceptance and restoration. 

In this connection it should be noted that while the father restored 
the prodigal to sonship relationship, this did not eradicate the institu- 
tional scar of the event. This is evidenced by the action of the other 
son, and it should also be noted that the father declared to the older 
son that all he had belonged to this older son who did not waste his 
inheritance in riotous living. This ancient story of a paternalistic 
age must be translated in modern terms of citizenship. This is done 
in the form used in teacher training used at the University of Cali- 
fornia. ; 

The form follows. 
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University High School Education 320 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP IN CLASS AND SCHOOL 


“Citizenship is the Reciprocal Obligation of Protection and Allegiance.’Century 
Dictionary. 


1. My citizenship in class and school is reciprocal, that is it involves both my 
relations to other pupils and teachers and all other persons in any way 
associated with the school and their relations to me. 

. My citizenship obligations in class and in school require me to make the best 
possible use of my abilities and opportunities and to help others do the 
same. 

. These obligations mean that I assume responsibility for the protection of my 
time and the time of others; my rights and the rights of others; the protec- 
tion and right use of my property and the property of others including the 
property of the school provided by the State of California. 

. These obligations mean the allegiance or loyalty or active devotion to the regu- 
lations of the class and school; to the authority and leadership of all officials; 
and a respect and due regard for the good name of the school. 


. An accurate and complete account of what I did that was wrong in: 


Room , Class , Date 





., The effects of my violations— 
1. Upon myself: 
2. Upon the class: 
3. Upon the school: 


. What I will do to restore and keep myself in good citizenship: 


Name 


Class 








Date 





Approved 





Teacher. Other officials 





Disapproved and why Teacher 





Other officials 





Final disposal of this case: 
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A SUGGESTIVE ANALYSIS OF TEACHING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Rusy Minor, Director of Kindergartens and Elementary Education, 
Berkeley Public Schools, Berkeley 


It is generally agreed that teachers desire to improve in profes- 
sional service. To suggest lines of improvement that will be equally 
applicable to every member of a staff is obviously impossible, as 
improvement may consist in achievement along many different lines. 

For some teachers improvement may be achieved by a change in 
philosophy to meet changing educational conceptions and needs. For 
other teachers, a better understanding of possible methods and a 
change in their application to particular situations may contribute 
to improvement. While to others, the greatest improvement may 
come through a keener recognition of techniques of teaching and a 
better understanding of their application to the immediate situation 
in the classroom. 

There are, therefore, many phases of teaching that should be 
analyzed by the teacher who would maintain a scientific attitude 
toward his profession. Certain achievements in the academic sub- 
jects are important goals for elementary pupils, and should be kept 
in mind by the teacher who would improve, but the manner in which 
such goals are achieved is of even more vital significance in the child's 
life and should be a subject of study by the teacher who earnestly 
wants to improve. 

The teacher's influence reaches far, and it is believed that in the 
majority of cases improvement may be gained by attention to one or 
all of the above-mentioned phases. It is also believed that the begin- 
nings of improvement come from intelligent analysis. 

The following analysis is offered not as a complete inventory of 
possible items; rather as a suggestive challenge to the teacher who is 
interested in self-analysis with a view to improvement. If the teacher 
can answer favorably the questions in Column I, to that extent he 
may rank himself excellent in the teaching profession. To the extent 
that the questions in Column II are answered in the affirmative, the 
teacher lacks the achievement that may be ranked as success. 

A rather interesting graphic portrayal of characteristic strength 
and weakness may be secured by placing a dot after each question 
that can be answered in the affirmative, then connecting the dots by 
a continuous line. As the line shifts from Column | to Column II 
and then returns to Column I, the teacher may become aware of 
points that need impruvement. Uncertainty with regard to a given 
item may provoke thoughtful attention to some one phase of teaching 
that has hitherto been unemphasized or even overlooked. 
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Many teachers will doubtless feel that it is easier to diagnose 
than to effect a cure. There are at least two avenues of help open 
without cost to the teacher who earnestly desires professional improve- 
ment. The first aid is usually the conference with one or all school 
officials whose responsibilities include this type of service. Among 
these officials are included the superintendent, the principal, and the 
supervisor. 

The second means of help is to be found in professional reading. 
There is much to be said for “reading with a purpose” with respect 
to individual improvement. Vigorous reading from several sources 
with reference to a specific purpose should tempt even the most jaded 
professional appetite if the desire for improvement has been stimu- 
lated by a self-analysis that awakens a sense of need. 

Special techniques to be employed in the teaching of the various 
subjects have purposely been omitted from this analysis with the 
hope that emphasis might be centered upon certain important char- 
acteristics of teaching that are important in teacher-pupil relation- 
ships without respect to the subject. 

It is not here intended to minimize the techniques necessary to a 
successful teaching of elementary school subjects. There are certain 
approaches, procedures, methods, and techniques that may well be 
emphasized with regard to each phase of subject matter. It is believed, 


however, that the items in the following analysis should receive con- 
sideration and find their fulfillment in the daily progress, in which 
the subject matter is a means as well as an end. 


A SUGGESTIVE ANALYSIS OF TEACHING 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


TEACHER EQUIPMENT FOR INSTRUCTION 
PREPARATION 


CoLumn I 


Does my academic preparation include 
afour year high school course? 

Does my professional preparation 
include three or four years at a teachers’ 
college, or a degree? 

Do I bring to my work the knowledge 
that comes from a rich experience in 
teaching ? 

Am | continually seeking self-improve- 
ment by securing advanced credit in 
professional study ? 

Do I have a command of English that 
enables me to talk without errors, with 
good enunciation, and with freedom and 
tase? 


Cotumn II 


Am I handicapped by a lack of a 
thorough high school course? 

Have I been satisfied with two years 
of professional preparation? 


Have I grown complacent and allowed 
the years to pass without enriched con- 
tributions to my teaching? 

Am I attempting to teach without the 
advancement that comes from organized 
study? 

Have I become negligent in the use of 
English, thus lowering my professional 
standing? 
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Do I employ the means at hand to 
meet situations as they arise? 

Have I a command of knowledge that 
enables me to select and use poems, pic- 
tures, stories, and other materials that 
will supplement and stimulate children's 
interests and enrich their experience? 


PERSONALITY 


Is my appearance a credit to my pro- 
fession? 

Do I dress appropriately for profes- 
sional needs? 

Is my appearance characterized by 
neatness, well-poised physique, erect 
carriage? 


When engaged in conversation do I 
have an attitude of frankness that 
enables me to look others in the eye 
without boldness? 

Is my voice well modulated with a 
carrying quality that can be clearly 
heard? 


Is my personality characterized by 
vitality, endurance, and optimism, the 
natural accompaniments of health? 

Do I have poise that enables me to 
maintain steadiness in unexpected and 
trying situations? 


Have I tact that comes from a keen 
appreciation of the proper thing to do 
or say? 

Have I a whole-hearted interest in my 
work that contributes to sincerity? 


Do I assume responsibility willingly. 
and execute my obligations in a way that 
shows that I hold myself accountable 
for school situations under my control? 


Am I loyal to my profession and 
ethical in my professional relationships? 


Have I failed to acquire facility in 
speech that is a professional asset? 

Do I employ an artificiality in the use 
of English that is impractical and tire. 
some? 

Do I lack ability to see the daily needs 
in my teaching? 

Does my work lack the vitality that 
comes from applied knowledge? 

Have I become insensitive to the chil- 
dren's interests and needs? 


Am I careless of my appearance? 

Do I neglect the demands of my pro- 
fession with regard to appropriate 
dress? 

Am I careless with regard to hair- 
dressing and manicuring? 

Am I round-shouldered, flat-chested, 
and otherwise lacking in physical vigor? 

Am I self-conscious and unable to face 
people with ease? 


Is my voice harsh, strident, and high- 
pitched, or too low to be forceful? 

Do I speak in a monotonous tone that 
lacks interest and vitality? 

Am I languid, easily fatigued, irritable, 
and fearful, due to improper health 
habits? 

Am I erratic and characterized by 
emotional instability? 

Am I easily disturbed by petty affairs 
and inadequate in emergencies? 

Do I lack an understanding of people 
and of situations that causes me to 
offend by abruptness of speech or action? 

Do I lack a genuine interest in my 
work that I attempt to cover by insin- 
cerity? 

Am I inclined to shift responsibility 
when possible? 

Do I lack power in assuming responsi- 
bility that can legitimately be expected 
of me? 

Am I inclined to make excuses for my 
inefficiencies? 

Do I engage in unconstructive criti 
cism that undermines my own self 
respect and tends to lower the profes 
sional status of other members of the 
staff? 
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Am I enthusiastic for the best welfare 
of the children, thus contributing to 
their real development? 


Is my work characterized by resource- 
fulness and adaptability? 


MANAGEMENT 


Do I give adequate attention to light, 
heat, and ventilation? 

Do | adjust the shades to keep the 
light out of the children’s eyes? 

Do | change the light for varying 
needs; dim light for rest periods? 

Does the thermometer register 68 or 
70 degrees regularly? 

Am I thoughtful in protecting chil- 
dren from drafts? 

Do I maintain a slightly lower tem- 
perature than 68 degrees during periods 
of strenuous activity ? 

Do I maintain a slightly raised 
temperature for periods of quiet, par- 
ticularly for the rest period if children 
are lying down for relaxation without 
covering? 


Is the air changed occasionally ? 

Do I give adequate attention to the 
housekeeping of my classroom to insure 
general orderliness in closets, desks, 
arrangement of flowers, and other neces- 
sary items? 

Are chalk trays and erasers clean, 
neat, and orderly? 

Do I teach children how to use sand 
without spilling it? How to prevent an 
undue accumulation of materials during 
the work period? 

Do I have a definite system which 
children employ in care of the room? 

Do I encourage definite beginnings of 
civic responsibility for the care of the 
room? 


Do I have a superficial attitude 
toward the children’s welfare? 

Am I satisfied with routine pro- 
cedure? 

Do I fail to see possibilities in mate- 
rials and situations, thus losing the 
opportunity to make my work interest- 
ing and effective? 


Am I oblivious of unsuitable tempera- 
ture, lighting, or ventilation? 

Do I stand or sit near the windows in 
such a position that the children must 
face the light when giving attention? 

Do I permit a bright sunlight to fall 
continuously in the children’s eyes or 
permit them to work in a dim light 
without utilizing available resources to 
change the condition? 

Do I forget to notice the thermom- 
eter? 


Do I fail to utilize available resources 
for changing the temperature of the 
room? 

Do I neglect to attend to a change of 


air? 

Am I oblivious of the fact when the 
air is stale and has an offensive odor? 

Do I neglect to keep shelves, closets, 
and desks in a condition of orderliness? 

Are books stacked in disorderly 
arrangement? 

Do I fail to guide the children in 
orderly care of desks and in an orderly 
arrangement of wraps in the coat room? 

Have I neglected to keep the library 
shelves and the browsing table in an 
attractive, orderly condition? 

Do I permit pupils to drop scraps of 
paper or other waste materials on the 
floor without a frequent check for order- 
liness? 

Do I cover the sand box, put away 
usable equipment, and in other ways 
inhibit play with materials in order to 
avoid confusion? 

In my attempt to give children a 
share in routine responsibility do I over- 
whelm them with a multiplicity of 
directions? 

Do I take all of the responsibility for 
the care of the children’s toys and other 
equipment, and thus deprive them of 
growth? 
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Do I maintain a proper balance of 
quiet and active periods? 

Is there in my classroom a proper 
balance of physical and mental activity? 
Do I keep concise progress records? 

Do I keep adequate records of the 
children’s social, physical, and intel- 
lectual development? 


Is my classroom control due to the 
pupils’ interest in the work, an adjust- 
ment of the work to the pupils’ ability, 
and to a recognition of group stand- 
ards? 

Do I provide guidance in democratic 
self-control by a wise adjustment 
between liberty and license, and by 
establishing a recognition of the joint 
responsibility of teacher and children? 

Do I give adequate attention to the 
individual needs of the children? 


ATTITUDE TOWARD CHILDREN 


Am I sympathetic toward the chil- 
dren under my care, which enables me 
to give an understanding response to the 
varying moods of the children? 

Do I administer justice based upon 
the ability to think impersonally and to 
render impartial decisions? 

Do I take time to adjust differences 
with fairness to all? 


Do I show interest in the child's 
problem and contribution with a readi- 
ness to give time and thought as needed? 

Do I show an appreciation of the 
child's need of self-reliance by helping 
each child to assume his responsibility ? 


Attitude toward Community 
Activities 
Do I participate in and stimulate 
various activities that aim to bring 
about a sympathetic relation between 
home and school? 


Do I neglect to follow a scheduled 
though flexible, program, and ignore the 
principle of balance with regard to the 
work of the children? 

Do I proceed from day to day without 
adjusting my program in the light of 
records kept? 

Do I trust to memory of pupil develop- 
ment rather than keeping scientific 
data? 

Do I maintain discipline in my class- 
room by suppression, compulsion, or 
nagging rather than by guidance of the 
children’s interest in activity? 


Is my classroom characterized by dis- 
orderliness and license due to a lack of 
understanding of classroom control or 
to inefficiency in winning the coopera- 
tion of the children? 

Am I so engrossed with group activity 
that I neglect the needs of the individual 
pupil? 


Do I fail to respond to the varying 
moods of the children through a lack of 
understanding of their viewpoint? 


Do I show favoritism in my class- 
room? 

Do I fail to appreciate the importance 
of administering justice in the daily 
affairs? 

In my zeal for finished work, do | 
neglect the opportunity for character 
development? 

Do I fail to respond to the child's 
need and follow instead a preconceived 
program made by the teacher? 

Do I do too much for the child and 
fail in my opportunity to develop self- 
reliance? 


Do I neglect to make home calls, to 
attend parent-teacher meetings, to 
cooperate with child welfare organiza- 
tions, to participate in club and church 
activities that contribute to community 
unity? 
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ocial Organization 


Do I recognize the importance of 
establishing opportunity for group con- 
sciousness in my classroom? 

Do I provide for a recognition and 
discussion of common problems? 

Do | provide opportunity for my chil- 
dren to work together, showing an 
understanding and respect for division 
of labor and for leadership and fellow- 
ship? 

Do I provide opportunities for every 
child to assume responsibility equal to 
his ability? 

Do I provide opportunity for an exer- 
cise of freedom based upon an under- 
standing of group cooperation? 


Do I operate my classroom on a 
teacher-dictation basis without recog- 
nizing opportunities for social organiza- 
tion? 

Do | make all decisions instead of 
permitting the children to participate in 
problem solving? 

Have I a mistaken zeal for orderliness 
which causes me to guide an entire 
group in one kind of procedure, rather 
than organizing my class into social 
groups working toward a given purpose? 

Do I fail to encourage the weak or 
timid pupil to assume responsibility for 
completing a task to the best of his 
ability ? 

Is my classroom operated wholly on 
the principle of teacher-command and 
pupil-obedience, rather than upon the 
basis of a social organization where the 
child has an opportunity for initiative 
and guidance toward growth? 


STANDARDS FOR ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS 


Social Development 


Reactions to People and Environ- 
ment 

Are my pupils alert, happy, interested, 
and observant? 

Do my pupils show initiative and 
economy in the use of materials? 

Are my pupils generous and consider- 
ate of the rights of others? 

Are my pupils cooperative, giving and 
accepting assistance when necessary? 


Do my pupils show inititative, accept- 
ing leadership when opportunity comes? 


Do my pupils show intelligent par- 
ticipation and ability to follow? 


Do my pupils show self-control based 
upon a sympathetic understanding 
between teacher and children, with 
emphasis upon pupil responsibility? 

Are my pupils characterized by con- 
sideration for others, fair play, kindness, 
courtesy, and helpfulness? 


Are my pupils individualistic and self- 
conscious? 

Are my pupils aggressive and com- 
plaining? 

Are my pupils destructive and waste- 
ful of materials and of time? 

Are my pupils over-stimulated, peev- 
ish, and selfish? 

Are my pupils so individualistic that 
they fail to cooperate in the work of the 
group? 

Are my pupils so devoid of interest or 
so suppressed by teacher dictation that 
they fail to show leadership? 

Are my pupils indifferent to the activi- 
ties of the group, failing to contribute 
their share to group enterprises? 

Am I preventing self-control on the 
part of my pupils by too much dictation 
by the teacher? 


Have I antagonized my pupils or 
failed to establish standards to the 
extent that they are lacking in considera- 
tion for others, fair play, kindness, cour- 
tesy, and helpfulness? 
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Are my pupils growing in adapta- 
bility, the ability to give, accept, and 
profit by constructive criticism? 


Personal Habits and Attitudes 


Are my pupils developing high stand- 
ards and efficient habits of personal 
cleanliness and self-care? 


Do my pupils have a desire for well- 
kept nails, hair, clothing? Clean hands 
and faces? 

Are my pupils growing in habits of 
responsibility for cleanliness and care of 
materials, and other housekeeping duties 
necessary for order? 

Are my pupils learning to regulate 
wraps to weather conditions? 


Are my pupils growing in self-reliance 
in the choice of desirable materials? 


Are my pupils gaining in attitudes of 
appreciation and satisfaction in work, 
based upon respect for their own efforts 
and achievements, and for those of 
others? 

Are my pupils growing in concentra- 
tion and intensity of interest? 


Are my pupils growing in persistence 
and in determination to pursue an 
activity to a desirable culmination? 


Are my pupils eager, spontaneous, and 
joyous? 


Are my pupils growing in emotional 
adjustment, indicated by overcoming 
temper tantrums, release from fear, 
acquisition of confidence, and joy in 
social contacts? 


Have I failed in providing group con- 
ferences that free the child from self. 
consciousness and contribute to adapta- 
bility? 

Are my pupils unable to offer and to 
accept constructive criticism? 


Have | failed to emphasize pupil 
responsibility. in the orderly care of 
materials and cooperative care of the 
classroom? 

Do my pupils expect too much help 
with wraps, handwashing, and other 
daily duties because of my inclination to 
help too much? 

Do I overemphasize attention to the 
untidy child instead of reaching his case 
through the establishment of positive 
standards? 

Do my pupils wear heavy sweaters, 
leggings, rubbers, or galoshes for 
extended periods in the schoolroom? 

Do I permit pupils to go out in inclem- 
ent weather with wraps inadequately 
fastened, with coats unbuttoned? 

Have I deprived my pupils of the 
opportunity to grow in independence in 
selecting suitable material by dictating 
the exact procedure and eliminating 
opportunity for choice? 

Are my pupils so deprived of oppor- 
tunities for self-expression that they fail 
to grow in appreciation and satisfaction 
of work well done? 


Have I failed to stimulate my pupils 
to the extent that they are erratic in 
their interests and lacking in concentra- 
tion? 

Have I failed to give the appreciation 
and guidance necessary so that my 
pupils are failing in persistence and the 
ability to continue an enterprise to a 
satisfactory ending? 

Have I failed to maintain or to arouse 
in my pupils a natural satisfaction in 
learning? 

Have I failed to correct errors tact- 
fully, to divert attention from the 
unpleasant situation by positive sugges- 
tion? 


TEACHING IN THE 


Are my pupils growing through crea- 
tive work and play adjusted to their age 
level in a classroom arranged to meet 
this need ? 


Knowledge and Skills 

Are my pupils gaining an increase in 
knowledge through an expansion of 
experience along many lines? 

Are my pupils growing in ability to 
organize, to think and to act in an 
orderly way? 


Are my pupils growing in the ability 
to observe and to interpret, thus getting 
meanings from first-hand experience? 


Are my pupils acquiring skill in secur- 
ing and expressing facts accurately? 


Are my pupils growing in the special 
skills gained through correct handling 
of equipment? 
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Have I failed to inspire confidence and 
self-respect ? 

Have I failed to employ skill in deal- 
ing with individual difficulties, thereby 
depriving my pupils of opportunity to 
avoid failure and feel the thrill of suc- 
cess? 

Have I failed to arrange my classroom 
in a manner convenient for creative 
work? 

Have I failed to arrange materials in 
available spaces where my pupils are 
enticed to creative effort? 

Have I failed to provide opportunity 
for choice in work and materials? 

Have I failed to provide adequate 
space for my pupils to keep their own 
work, thus contributing to maladjust- 
ment? 


Are my pupils deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to extend experience and increase 
their fund of knowledge? 

Have I so limited my pupils that they 
are dependent upon my decisions rather 


than gaining in the-power of organiza- 
tion? 


Have I failed to provide opportuni- 
ties for my pupils to go on excursions, 
to observe new pictures, to participate 
in new experiences that contribute to an 
expansion of experience? 

Am I depriving my pupils of the 
opportunity to investigate, to gain 
knowledge, and to express facts, by too 
much telling instead of providing first- 
hand contact with experience? 

Have I neglected to give the neces- 
sary guidance to insure growth in special 
skills with reference to the handling of 
equipment? 

Have I explained and demonstrated 
the proper use of scissors, the best 
method of handling clay, a more effi- 
cient way of carrying the building 
blocks, a better technique of handling 
the paint brush, a more effective use of 
reference books, maps, and other equip- 
ment? 
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INSTITUTIONAL RESPONSIBILITY IN TRAINING 
SUPERVISORS 


ALLEN M. Herron, Principal, Winters Joint Union High School, 
Winters 


That supervision is a necessary phase of the educational program 
needs no proof. It is generally recognized that the school as an organ- 
ization will increase in efficiency only through efficient supervision. 
To say that there is need for improvement in the various aspects of 
supervision is likewise axiomatic. Therefore, in this article no brief 
is made for these basic assumptions but we wish to emphasize the 
need of more efficiently planned curricula for supervisors and directors 
of elementary instruction in our teacher training institutions. 

As coordinator of the instructional program the supervisor of 
instruction performs one of the most important functions in the ele- 
mentary school organization. Without an efficient coordinating and 
integrating agency the program of instruction in any given system 
will fail of its highest possible attainment. But the task of coordi- 
nating the various elements involved in an ever-broadening curricu- 
lum and growing school system into an efficient working program 
calls for a specialized expert. That superintendents have been 
quickened by this idea is manifested in the recent changes in super- 
visory organizations. Changes in organization have produced the 
general supervisor of instruction. 

That the general supervisor of instruction is attaining wide recog- 
nition as an important officer in the elementary school systems of the 
United States is evidenced by the results of a questionnaire study 
made by the United States Office of Education concerning the types 
of supervisory units employed in city school systems in 1928-29. Of 
the 1,540 cities making reply, 620, or more than 40 per cent, reported 
the use of a general supervisor. In discussing the findings of this 
study the authors say!: 


The greatest number of cities of all population sizes places the general 
supervision of the elementary grades and kindergartens under one supervisor 
or under one director who coordinates the program of supervision delegated 
to the kindergarten-primary, or primary grades in cities not maintaining 
kindergartens, and to the intermediate grades. 


The rapid growth in numbers and importance of general super- 
visors of instruction in the past few years naturally gives rise to 4 
question as to what constitutes adequate and desirable training for 


1 Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1928-1930. United States Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin, 1931, No. 20, Washington: Government Printing Office, 1931, 


p. 48 
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this position. Educational literature is replete with statements to 
the effect that curricula designed for supervisors should be evolved 
from a knowledge of those activities in which supervisors actually 
engage. However, a careful perusal of the current catalogs of uni- 
versities and colleges discloses little evidence that this principle was 
utilized in planning the curricula for general elementary supervisors.’ 

Obviously, a knowledge of central tendencies of present practices 
is of value in curriculum construction, but before central tendencies 
are accepted as specific objectives in a training program, they should 
be carefully evaluated. To set up an adequate and desirable program 
of training means more than to follow custom blindly. If general 
elementary supervision is to secure and maintain recognition as a pro- 
fessional activity, it is imperative that there be a crystallization of 
opinion among educators as to what constitutes an efficient and 
desirable program of training for this type of supervisor. 

As a means of obtaining this pooled judgment, the cooperation 
of a jury composed of sixty-seven general supervisors of elementary 
instruction, thirty-four superintendents, and seventeen educational 
specialists was enlisted. The supervisors and superintendents were 
selected from school systems in cities of from 10,000 to over 100,000 
population which are distributed among twenty-eight states, located 
in eight of the nine geographical areas of the United States. The 
educational specialists represent fourteen universities and two state 
departments of education. It is believed that these groups consti- 
tuted a competent jury for evaluating supervisorial activities and 
rendering decisions regarding training programs designed for super- 
visors of elementary instruction. 

To this jury was submitted a check list of supervisory activities 
which was evolved as a result of an extensive search of available 
educational literature. A scrutiny of textbooks; dissertations; theses; 
monographs; year books of educational groups, societies, and confer- 
ences; and magazine articles that pertain to supervision disclosed a 
total of 123 activities that have been, or should be, considered as 
belonging to the general elementary supervisor. For the purposes of 
this study these 123 activities were grouped under the following nine 
‘categories of supervisorial duties: 


. Plan supervision 

. Improve the technique of teaching 

. Improve teachers in service 

. Construct and revise the curriculum 

. Carry on research and experimentation 
. Perform administrative duties 


? Allen M. Herron, “An Evaluation of the Available Fyaining Programs for General El 


ementary 
Supervisors,” Educational Administration and Supervision, Vol. X No. 2, February,1933, pp. 124128. 
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7. Perform professional duties 
8. Render community service 
9. Perform clerical duties 


The accredited jury was asked to rate each item of the check list 
as to its importance to the supervisor of elementary instruction and 
as to need for training. The obtained evaluations were tabulated so 
as to show: 


1. The total frequency with which each activity was marked 
a. Major importance 
b. Minor importance 
c. No importance 


2. The total number of judgments concerning 
a. The need of specific provisions for institutional train- 
ing 
b. The possibility of training in actual supervisory situ- 
ations only 
c. No need of training 


The distribution of the ratings of the jury* is too comprehensive 
to be displayed in the space allotted here. However, that the reader 
may have a true conception of the attitude of those who are in vital 
contact with the problems of supervision toward the “‘need of insti- 
tutional training’ for supervisors of instruction, we shall cite a few 
of the more salient findings. . 

Adopting a majority agreement as a criterion, all of the 123 
activities listed were rated as belonging to the general elementary 
supervisor. It was also agreed that the curricula for general super- 
visors of elementary instruction offered by teacher training institu- 
tions should afford training in at least eighty-seven of the activities, 
or 70 per cent of the whole list. Of the eighty-seven activities for 
which they would have specific institutional training provided, eighty 
were rated by the jury as of major importance to the general ele- 
mentary supervisor. 

The findings of this investigation that should be of significant 
importance to those charged with planning curricula for supervisors 
and directors of instruction is that practically all of the supervisorial 
activities selected by the accredited jury for institutional training 
relate to constructing and revising the curriculum, carrying on 
research and experimentation, and planning supervision. No activity 
pertaining to rendering community service and performing clerical 
duties is included in the list. In other words, there is a concurrence 


* Those who are interested in a more detailed report of this study should consult the writer's Doctor's 
Dissertation “A Preservice Training Program for Supervisors and Directors of Elementary Instruction 
in City Schools,”’ 1932, on file in the University of California Library at Berkeley. 
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of opinion among this group of educators that training institutions 
should make definite provision for training prospective general ele- 
mentary supervisors in curriculum construction, experimental and 
research techniques, and supervisory planning. They are likewise 
agreed that clerical activities and the type of community service for 
which supervisors of elementary instruction should be responsible are 
such that specific institutional training is of lesser importance than 
training in the specific responsibilities of supervision. Special training 
which can be secured more effectively in service and concomitant indi- 
rect outcomes of curriculum courses which have other direct objectives 
provide adequate preparation for such activities. 

There are only seven activities of the check list for which a 
majority of the jury believes training institutions cannot provide 
adequate training, but that the needed training can be obtained only 
in actual supervisory situations. These seven are: 


. Recommend the transfer of teachers 

. Enlist the interest and cooperation of the community in 
school activities 

. Direct the observation of teachers who need help in certain 
teaching techniques 

. Require teachers to observe and report on selected points of 


technique. 

. Arrange for conferences to follow up directed observations. 

. Arrange for an exchange of visits between teachers of consec- 
utive grades 

. Prepare follow-up bulletins of teachers’ conferences 


There are but two activities of the check list for which no train- 
ing is needed according to a majority agreement of the ratings of this 
jury. These activities are, (1) recommend sabbatical leaves for 
teachers, and (2) attend miscellaneous community meetings. 

On the remaining twenty-seven activities of the check list there 
is no concurrence of judgment by the jury. However, an analysis 
of the ratings of these activities reveals that unquestionably the jury 
recognized that training of some sort is essential to their efficient per- 
formance. There is merely a lack of agreement as to whether train- 
ing institutions should provide this training, or that actual experience 
affords the only adequate training. 

That the disparity of the ratings on the need of training for these 
activities may be due in part, at least, to some jury members having 
set up specific criteria as to the amount of time which should be 
devoted to training for each of the activities, or the particular way 
in which the training should be provided, and then rated each activ- 
ity on the basis of the criterion set up, is apparent in the following 
quotation from one of the respondents: 
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It was not an easy matter to decide where the check marks should go. 
While in column one activities at times seemed to be of major consideration, 
specific provisions for training did not seem essential. Efficiency in such 
activities might be the direct outcome of courses having more direct objec- 
tives for other activities. As an instance, under VII (Plan Supervision), no 
specific training seems necessary under these items as effectiveness in such 
activities would be cared for in an intensive course in supervision and adminis- 
tration. 


It is evident that the above respondent's ratings on ‘‘need of 
training’ are influenced by his assumption as to the certainty that 
specific courses will insure certain training. The fallacy of this 
assumption needs no comment here. 

It is obvious, however, that there are important activities which 
require very brief but, nevertheless, certain treatment in a training 
program for elementary supervisors. In many instances training 
institutions can possibly do no more than build up certain conscious 
ideals of supervisory activities, suggest methods of attainment, and 
stimulate students in training to cultivate such professional attitudes 
of growth and service that will later result in the creating of oppor- 
tunities for the improvement of teaching and learning procedures in 
actual supervisory situations. But if prospective general elementary 
supervisors are to be adequately trained, it is imperative that train- 
ing institutions should attempt to determine the duties and activities 
of such officers for which definite training can be provided and then 
set up curricula in which these are made the specific objectives. 
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CREATIVE EDUCATION IN THE RURAL SCHOOL 
J. W. CANFIELD, Fresno State Teachers College 


Creative Activities 


The rural teacher may be inclined to think that she has little 
time for creative education. Perhaps such a viewpoint may be due 
to a misconception of what the term creative means. The following 
quotation expresses the modern viewpoint in regard to creative 
education: 


The very essence of the creative act, therefore, is original portrayal and 
completeness. It must be original to the individual making it. It does not 
matter if the same act has been performed millions of times by other people, 
but if it is new to that individual and if it is complete in the sense of being an 
integration of interdependent elements, it is creative. Furthermore, the 
creative process is not restricted to so-called artistic media for its successful 
development. It is carried on alike with light and color, with physical gesture, 
with oral and written speech, with tone, with the crass materials of the 
modern world—wood, stone, iron, leather.! 


Teachers are apt to establish a standard that creative beginners 
cannot reach. The beginning is not given credit for its full value. 
The teacher who bought finished round pieces of lumber and sawed 
them herself in the construction of a model Lincoln Cabin, deprived 
her class of the opportunity for real creative activity. Her excuse was 
to the effect that children make things so crudely that it would spoil 
the display. She failed to realize that the original Lincoln Cabin was 
made of crude material in a crude way, and that the beginnings of all 
learning are crude compared to what may be achieved through 
experience. Furthermore, she failed to realize that what the child 
does in the preparation of the display is the essential element and not 
the display itself. Creative beginnings in literature will be crude, 
but the crude poem or story is the initial experience in the process of 
developing literary ability and appreciation. 


Rural Children’s Poetry 


A progressive rural teacher sent the author samples of poems 
created by pupils in his school with the comment that they were 
not very good but he thought they had some merit.?. A third grader 
submitted the following: 
wore, Bargls Rugg and Ann Shumaker. The Child-Centered School. New York: World Book Company, 


? The writer is indebted to J. D. Harper, Principal of the Pinedale School, Fresno County, Califor- 
nia, for the poems used in this article. 
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AN EMBARRASSING MOMENT 


I saw a little Hindu 
With a rag around his head. 
1 wonder if he takes it off, 
Whene'er he goes to bed. 


I thought I'd stop and watch him 
When he went into our shed, 

But he turned around and saw me, 
And my face turned very red. 


VIRGINIA SAGER 


The original draft of the poem did not include a title, and the 
contraction whene'er was just when. The second verse in the initial 
copy read as follows: 


I thought I'd stop and watch him, 
When he went into our shed, 

But he turned around and see me, 
And I turned awfully red. 


When Virginia was advanced to the fifth grade she wrote the following: 


TRYING 


Our new baby is learning to walk, 
Oh dear! it is such fun, 
For down he goes upon his nose, 
Each time he tries to run. 
Then up he'll get, hold tight the chair, 
Look round at us and crow; 
Then off he'll run, all full of fun, 
And down again he'll go. 


Children’s poetry often portrays the influence of recent affective 
experiences. Read the following short verse and picture the home 
conditions caused by unemployment. 


EASTER 


Easter’s coming pretty soon; 
I'd like a brand new dress, 

But Mother says our food comes first, 
We can do without the rest. 


JESSIE MCDONALD, Fourth Grade 


The above two poems are written in simple words, without 
an attempted flight of fancy, or figurative speech, but note the 
following: 
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SPRING 


While sitting on the mossy bank, 
Along the flowing stream, 

I watched the blue birds build their nest 
And heard their songs of spring. 

I watched the flowers bloom 
Along the peaceful banks, 

And I could hear the whole world sing, 
“To nature we give thanks.” 


LORRAINE WILMOTH, Eighth Grade 


These poems are not presented as exceptional material but 
as typical of what children can do under the guidance of patient and 
creative teaching. The poems were not created on the impulse of 
the moment but grew out of a school atmosphere where children heard 
the teacher read good poetry, where they read good poetry, and where 
they attempted to create good poetry. When a child created a poem 
with some merit it was printed in the school paper, and occasionally 
read in a school assembly or community gathering. 


Creative Music 


Cultural values derived from the appreciation of good music or 
the ability to perform are just as important for rural children as for 
city children. The deficiency of rural teachers with ability to direct 
music activities is still the major handicap. Even those teachers 
who have ability in music are inclined to underestimate the capacity 
of rural children to make progress in the assimilation of musical con- 
cept, skills, and appreciation. The following songs composed by 
first, second, and third grade students are excellent examples of what 
the patient resourceful teacher can help her students to produce. ! 
The words or verse were created first and then appropriate melodies 
hummed until the harmony entered. During the humming process 
the notes were written on blackboard and paper, defects noted, and 
corrected until the simple product became a complete harmonious 
unit. As in all other activities, not all acquire ability to create, but 
special musical ability can be discovered and directed while prac- 
tically all students develop appreciation values. 


‘Courtesy of Mrs, Lynn Stockwell teacher in the primary grades, Bullard School, Fresno County, 
iornia. 
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JUNE 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES 


JUNE AND ROS— ES COME TO — GETH-ER 


THEN WE 0 A LUT -TLE MEA~THER 


Hap- py JUNE To 


Hap - py JUNE TO 
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THE BLUE BIRD 


FIRST GRADE 


Buive spiro Bruce Bird FLY A -WAY 


ON THIS LOVE -LyY SUM—MER DAY. 


The School Paper 


Because it affords a variety of educational advantages and at the 
same time commands the interest of pupils in an enterprise that is 
practical and presents a real life situation, the school paper is a most 
valuable type of activity. Practically unlimited as to content, it 
provides a method of correlating many school subjects such as writing, 
spelling, grammar, composition, history; in fact, it may touch upon 
practically every phase of the elementary curriculum. Through the 
columns of the school paper pupils are given the opportunity to express 
themselves, individually and as a group. In addition to providing 
a means of self-expression and creative work the school paper develops 
the qualities of cooperation, responsibility, leadership, and initiative. 
It also helps to promote school spirit and arouses the interest and 
cooperation of the community, offering valuable training for good 
citizenship. 
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The school paper should be so organized that as many pupils as 
possible may take part in the activities it provides, and every pupil 
in the school should have an opportunity to make frequent contribu- 
tions. The organization should be simple, place responsibilities 
definitely, and be such that it will fit the local situation. This will 
depend somewhat on the type of newspaper published. Where the 
school cannot afford a duplicating machine so that copies of the 
paper can be distributed among pupils, it is possible to organize an 
oral newspaper, or the teacher may prepare only one copy and post 
this where it may be available to all. The most desirable typeof 
school paper is the type that can be duplicated so that each pupil may 
have a copy for himself. This calls for the organization of groups to 
write, duplicate, and distribute the paper. Where the school paper is 
printed as a part of the local newspaper, in which a section is reserved 
for school news, a reportorial and editorial staff will suffice. 

The most practical and economical means of duplicating school 
papers for distribution is through the use of the mimeograph machine. 
With ordinary care and attention it is possible to produce excellent 
results with this type of equipment. An inexpensive paper, size 8% 
by 11 inches, a supply of fresh ink, a typewriter, and stencils complete 
the list of items needed for the process. 

If an artistic cover is desired, excellent results can be obtained 
through the use of linoleum blocks, which will serve as cuts for the 
printing of cover designs and other illustrations. 

The content of the school paper may be as diversified as the 
activities of the pupils of the school. The paper should contain a 
variety of stories so that all students may find something of interest 
in it. Classification may be made roughly as follows: 

(1) News stories, current events, athletics, social, personal; 
(2) editorials; (3) feature stories; (4) correspondence; (5) advice and 
helpful information; (6) illustrations; (7) humor; (8) fiction; (9) adver- 
tisements; (10) school announcements. 

The material presented by the pupils should be original and only 
the best should be selected for publication. The teacher should make 
it a point to see that the work is neatly arranged and should encourage 
her pupils to create an artistic type of work. Illustrations should be 
used freely, since they are an aid to the pupil in interpreting subject 
matter and lend to the appearance of the paper. 

Many schools find it possible to issue a paper once each week. 
In small rural schools it is often advisable to attempt not more than 
two editions per month. A good plan for all schools is to issue the 
paper on special occasions, for in so doing pupils give forth their best 
efforts and take more than the usual amount of pride in their work. 
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Construction Work 


Creative education is not all confined to art, music, and litera- 
ture. Modern conveniences due to mechanical devices are products 
of the creative imagination of the inventor. It would be folly for 
the teacher to expect all students to display the same interest in the 
same type of creative activity, and the individual's interests and apti- 
tudes should be allowed to control his creative efforts. Mechanical 
aptitude finds expression in the construction of toy animals, model 
buildings, and airships. Construction tools are a necessity and should 
be provided in minimum quantity in all schools. The following list 
suggests number and type of tools needed as well as the approximate 
cost : 


Minimum List of Construction Tools Needed for Small Rural 
Schools 


Approximate 

prices 
2 claw hammers (12 ounce), @ $0.65 30 
4 tack hammers @ $0.25___....--_.._______-. .00 
2 cross-cut saws (22 inch), @ $1.98 .96 
EI ENE ENS oe IO SE ELIE TT CPE ee ae 30 
ee ee ee .00 
4 bits (14, 4, 34, 1 inch), @ $0.25 .00 
2 vises (4 inch opening) @ $2.10 .20 
1 smoothplane ae .98 
1 try-square (10 inch) Ray .80 
URI i en ee ce oe Fae oe SNe 15 
4 coping saws @ $0.18 oS ee _— lee 
2 chisels (14 inch, 50c; 1 inch, 85c) ee eps 35 
OS ELL EL EAL ANE CIE 2.45 


$21.21 


The possibilities of the resourceful artist teacher are unlimited 
in the field of creative education. The above examples are very lim- 
ited in number and portrayal but suggest the nature and approach 


which may be employed in small schools where enriched experiences 
are so much needed. 





INDIVIDUAL CONFERENCES WITH TEACHERS! 


ALBERT R. LANG, Professor of Education, 
Fresno State Teachers College 


There is nothing quite so effective in supervision as the personal 
conference with the teacher. In fact, supervision, if it is to be valu- 
able, must be accompanied by individual conferences. In the confer- 
ence there exists the opportunity to facilitate the work of the admin- 
istrator or supervisor, to improve the work of the teacher, to create 
a mutual understanding, to avoid misunderstandings, to create 
pleasant personal relationships, to stimulate right and cooperative 
attitudes, and to establish the proper esprit de corps. Individual 
conferences with teachers should be the regular policy of school 
administrators and supervisors. 

The teacher needs guidance in approaching an individual confer- 
ence with her superintendent, supervisor, or principal. I think it is 
well for school officials to look at problems to be considered in a 
conference from the classtoom teachers’ point of view too, because 
the individual conference is for the benefit of the teacher. May | 
quote the advice that Dr. Almack and I give in our book, The Begin- 
ning Teacher. 


There are two parties to a conference; the teacher, and the principal, 
superintendent, or some other school official. The conference is called for the 
benefit of the teacher; her problems and her point of view are to be considered. 
The first step to take in a conference is to state definitely what the problem 
is. If it has arisen, for example, from criticism or suggestions of the principal, 
the teacher should request his point of view and should ask any necessary 
questions until she thoroughly understands it. If she has come requesting 
help, she should state her problems clearly but briefly. If she has a solution, 
she should propose it; if not, she should say so and ask for advice. 

After the issue has been stated, it is open to discussion. The teacher may 
follow the lead of the principal, trying to get as many suggestions as possible. 
When suggestions are given, she should make note of them, and should ask 
questions about any that are not clear. If the question is one that requires a 
long time to answer, it is often better to ask, “Where can I get help on this?” 
and to leave it to the principal to suggest sources of help or give the facts 
himself. A few additional points to observe may be summarized as follows: 


1. Do not say anything that reflects discredit upon the persons with whom 
one is in conference—that is, that brings into question his knowledge, 
his good intentions, or his interest in the subject. 

2. Maintain the inquiring attitude; act as if you wanted to learn. 

3. Do not offer many excuses, such as lack of time, unintelligent pupils, lack 
of equipment, and inferior previous teaching. 


1 Address given at Conference of Elementary School Principals and District Superintendents, 
Fresno, November 18, 1933. 
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. Do not engage in controversy over any matter. State your point of view; 
but if the other person differs with it, do not argue the matter. 

. Try to show that you are interested. 

. Don't talk too much about yourself; keep to the topic of the conference. 

. Don't prolong the discussion too far. 


. If a question arises which you feel unprepared to answer, ask for a little 
time for consideration. ! 


A consideration of these suggestions to the teacher should be 
helpful to the school official also. 

The importance of the individual conference as a supervisory 
technique is generally recognized. The fact that this topic has a 
place on this program indicates it as an important responsibility of 
the principal. There are certain fundamental principles for school 
officials in conducting a conference with a teacher which should be 
useful in assuring the most effective results. Briefly stated, these 
principles are: 

1. Have a conscious purpose in the conference. The purpose will 
usually be related in some way to the work of the teacher, the work of 
the pupils, or the general welfare of the school. It may be in connec- 
tion with some experimental teaching project, with a recent supervis- 
ory visit, or with the latest reports on pupil achievement. But every 
individual conference should have a conscious purpose if it is merely 
to become better acquainted with a new teacher. Let the teacher 
know this purpose when the conference is being arranged with her. 

2. Make some preparation for the conference. The school official 
should be familiar with the school environment in which the teacher 
works. He should be informed regarding the social and educational 
status of the parents, the school equipment, the kind of pupils, and 
the general conditions with which the teacher deals. He should 
know, too, about the training, experience, and needs of the teacher. 
If he keeps a record of previous conferences, which is a good thing 
to do, he should review it. Authorities should be looked up on the 
questions which he expects to discuss at the conference. He should 
keep abreast of the times in methods, content, aims, and other edu- 
cational matters. He should be prepared to give the teachers, through 
direct suggestions and selected references for reading, the greatest 
possible help and inspire in her professional respect and confidence 
in his ability and understanding. Without adequate preparation the 
personal conference is apt to be lacking in worth while results. 

3. Have a planned procedure for the conference. The procedure of 
the conference will vary with the teacher, the purpose, and the con- 
ditions out of which it arises. The best results will accrue if it is kept 
as informal as possible. It is a good plan usually at the beginning to 


1John R. Almack and A. B. Lang. The Beginning Teacher. New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
Pany, 1928, p. 172-173. 
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commend some good points of the teacher, and give the reasons for 
the approving judgment. After this, there should be no beating 
around the bush. The main purpose of the conference should be 
approached without prolonged delay. If it is in connection with some 
questionable practices, the reasons why the practices are considered 
questionable should be stated and a remedy should be suggested. 
Mere fault finding has no place. The conference should be 100 per 
cent constructive. The teacher should be given every opportunity to 
ask questions and to explain her point of view. An impersonal but 
friendly attitude should be maintained throughout the conference. A 
learning attitude should be maintained as well. The conference 
should not be conducted hurriedly nor unduly drawn out. 

4. Give consideration to the personal equation. It is important to 
have the proper rapport in every conference. This requires a deter- 
mination under all circumstances to be polite as well as frank, gracious 
as well as definite, openminded and willing to consider the teacher's 
point of view, calm and sympathetic, fair and just, cooperative, and 
even inspiring. Friendly personal relations between the teacher and 
the school official are most important for the welfare of the school 
and the happiness of all. The merits of the teacher should be discov- 
ered and appreciated. A sense of humor should be cultivated. This 
will come to the rescue of many tensions. Usually the teacher is 
constantly aware of the official position of the school administration 
or supervisor. Seldom, if ever, should the teacher be reminded of this. 

5. Plan well when and where to have the conference. Individual 
conferences with teachers in general should be had quite often, and 
in the right spirit, so that teachers will expect them and will look 
forward to them instead of having a feeling of apprehension toward 
them. They should be held as often as they can be helpful. Some of 
them should be voluntary; that is, at the teacher's request. Teachers 
are anxious to discuss classroom problems with sympathetic and 
helpful school officials. A time of meeting should be found which is 
most convenient to both, when neither is tired and weary, and after 
both have had time to make some preparation for the conference. 
Sometimes it is better to have the conference in the teacher's class- 
room after the pupils are gone where she will feel more at home, where 
her instructional materials are available if needed, and where 
informality will be more easily attained. This may be especially 
true with the first conference with new teachers. After good relation- 
ships have been established, some of the conferences can be held at the 
office where reference material is available and where there is usually 
more privacy. If the conference is about a ciritical situation or one 
of long standing the teacher should be formally summoned to the 
office at a fixed time. An unpleasant duty requiring a conference 
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should not be put off too long. It is likely to grow with time, and 
become more difficult to handle. 

In conclusion may I suggest that the success or failure of the 
school administrator or supervisor will depend much upon personal 
and professional relationships with the classroom teachers. The 
individual conference is one of the most effective means for establishing 
these relationships and it should not be neglected in any way. The 
school official can well afford to give much time and thought to this 
important responsibility. 





INDIVIDUALIZING INSTRUCTION IN READING 


Ray B. DEan, Principal 
David Lubin Elementary School, Sacramento 


During the past fifteen years great progress has been made in 
primary reading. Almost universally more effective techniques have 
been adopted for training primary children how to read. 

In contrast with the effective methods used in the primary 
grades, we have been very tardy in accepting in the intermediate and 
upper grades equally effective techniques for teaching reading. 

The purpose of this article is to set forth, as concretely as possible 
in brief form, the manner in which the Sacramento schools are meeting 
the problems of reading in the intermediate grades. The wide varia- 
tion of individual abilities in any class group is exemplified in a marked 
degree in records of reading abilities. Individual instruction in read- 
ing is necessary if the teacher is to meet these varying needs. The 
teaching of reading lends itself readily to complete individualization. 
Sacramento schools have made extensive and substantial progress in 
developing effective techniques and materials for individualizing 
instruction in reading. 


Evidence of Need for Individual Instruction in Reading 


A standard test in reading, given to any class, will disclose wide 
individual differences in reading ability. If atest is administered toa 
fifth grade class, for example, some pupils will be found who cannot 
read effectively above third grade level; others will be of sixth or 
seventh grade reading level, while the majority of the class will dis- 
tribute themselves between these two extremes. 

The following table showing the scores of a fifth grade class is 
typical of the evidence to be found in every classroom of the needs for 
individualizing instruction. In this particular class there are thirty- 
three children. Their intelligence quotients range from 88 to 120, 
with a median of 105. Their grade reading level ranges from low 
third to low seventh, as will be noted, with some children on almost 
every intervening level. Such a distribution shows clearly the neces- 
sity of introducing classroom methods which will enable teachers to 
help each child overcome his particular difficulties. 


How to Individualize Reading 


The first step necessary to individualize the teaching of reading 
is to determine each pupil's reading ability in terms of a school grade 
level. The most satisfactory way to do this is through the use of one 


of the standard reading tests. 
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TABLE I 


Distribution of Reading Test Scores for a Fifth Grade Class 
on Greene-Noar Standard Reading Test 





Grade Fre- 


Scores 
level quency 





171-192 7th 

162-171 High 6th 
150-162 Low 6th 
136-150 High 5th 
121-136 Low 5th 
106-121 High 4th 
88-106 Low 4th 
64— 88 High 3d 
38— 64 





—— AW PN DY 


we 
w 


Total number of pupils 








The second step is to have eachspupil read many books suited to 
his reading ability. The best arrangement for carrying out this step 


is to establish libraries in all elementary schools. These libraries not 
only serve the purpose of giving pupils library instruction, but they 
also supply the classroom teacher with a wide variety of books to be 
taken to her room for the individual reading program. 

Obtaining an adequate supply of suitable books is the most diffi- 
cult problem in setting up an individual reading program. By careful 
planning, the Sacramento schools have been able to build up excellent 
libraries in each elementary school with a diversified collection of 
books, varying according to the size of the school, from about six 
hundred to two thousand volumes. In addition to these books a 
number of circulating sets of supplementary readers are provided. 
This plan has supplied a sufficient number of books to enable each 
teacher to individualize her reading work in an effective manner. 

It is not absolutely essential, however, to have a well organized 
library in order to individualize the teaching of reading. The princi- 
pal’s office, a store room, or any central place where teachers may go 
to select books which fit the abilities of the pupils in their classes 
will serve the purpose. Some school systems have solved the problem 
by arranging to borrow books from the city or county library. Nor 
is it necessary to have specially selected library books in order to 
carry out the plan. The sets of readers now provided in most schools 
for supplementary reading are sufficient, if properly distributed and 
used, to supply fairly satisfactory material for individual reading. 
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The difficulty with the ordinary reader from the standpoint of indi- 
vidual instruction is that the material lacks sustained interest and jis 
not well suited to silent reading. In any event it is necessary to have 
interesting books, both fiction and non-fiction, representing a wide 
enough range of reading difficulty to meet the needs of the pupils to 
be served. A wide variety of ungraded books should gradually 
replace the large sets of supplementary readers which go to make up 
the reading materials of the traditional classroom. 

For effective use, the available books need to be graded according 
to their reading difficulty so that the teacher is able to select suitable 
books readily. One of the easiest ways to accomplish this is through 
the use of a graded book list. There are a number of good graded 
book lists available. The Sacramento Graded Book List comprises 
over twelve hundred titles ranging from kindergarten to eighth grade 
level and has the advantage of being a composite of several of the 
best available lists. 

After providing a supply of books, the next step is to let each 
pupil choose a book he wishes to read so long as it is chosen from the 
grade level of his reading ability. He should not be permitted to go 
much above or below his level in selecting the book because reading 
exercise is much like physical exercise in that the best results are 
obtained only when the exercise is neither too difficult nor too easy. 
Once the pupil has made his selection he should ordinarily read the 
book each day until he has completed it. The point here is that a 
child should not merely spend his time skimming first one book and 
then another, but should learn to read purposefully. Occasionally a 
pupil will select a book that has no interest for him and the teacher 
may find it advisable to let him make another selection. 

Formerly a large part of the reading period was used by the 
teacher questioning the children on what they had read, rather than 
in the actual teaching of reading. The truth is that a pupil engaged 
in reading an interesting book, day after day, is learning to read 
whether he is tested or not. It has been found that, on the average, 
when a pupil has completed about fifteen books on his grade level he 
will have raised his reading level to the next higher grade'. As soon 
as several pupils have read as many as fifteen books they should be 
retested and any pupil whose score warrants should be allowed to 
select his reading from the next higher level. Under the individual 
plan of teaching reading, the words pass and fail cease to have any 
significance at the end of the semester so far as reading is concerned. 
A pupil passes from one grade reading level to the next at any time 
he achieves the ability to read on the next higher level. Not infre- 
quently a child will raise his reading level by as much as three grades 
within one school year. 


1 Carleton W. Washburne. “How to Fit Reading to Each Individual Child.” Individual Instrue 
tion, Vol. I, December, 1928, p. 2-7. 
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To guide children satisfactorily in their individual reading, some 
simple check-up is desirable in order to determine whether or not a 
pupil has read intelligently. For most children it is sufficient to ask 
a few simple oral questions of a general nature on the book just com- 
pleted. In other instances a simple check test of some type is more 
desirable because of its convenience in administration. In Sacramento 
through cooperative efforts of teachers, tests have been developed for 
more than three hundred different supplementary reading books. 
These tests are simple multiple-choice and completion tests which a 
pupil can pass with an 80 to 100 per cent score if he has read the book 
with reasonable comprehension, but which he will fail completely if 
he has not read the book. In all testing of reading, it is important 
not to test children too minutely or the result will be that they will 
slow down their reading in order to try to remember everything in 
preparation for the test. The test given below for Docas, The Indian 
Boy! is typical of the Sacramento Reading Tests. 


SACRAMENTO BOOK TEST 
Grade 4 Docas, The Indian Boy Snedden 


. The first part of the story tells about (a) an Indian village (b) the 
mission (c) a ranch (d) a church. 

. Docas’ new skirt was made of (a) cloth (b) deer skin (c) grass (d) 
bear skin. 

. The Indian got red earth to (a) build houses (b) make dishes (c) 
cover their bodies (d) make a storehouse. 

. At the mission (a) each family cooked its own food (b) all the food 
was cooked by the Fathers (c) the men cooked the food (d) all 
the food was cooked by a few women. 

. (a) Horses (b) sheep (c) men (d) mules, tramped on the grain to 
thresh it. 

. When the trading ship came to Monterey the Indians from the 
missions sold (a) baskets and bowls (b) ox-carts (c) tiles and 
brick (d) hides and tallow. 

. (a) Water (b) soap (c) grease (d) oil, was put on the wheels of the 
ox-carts to keep them from squeaking. 

. Gathering up all the cattle in the spring was called (a) a ball (b) a 
barbecue (c) a rodeo (d) a fandango. 


Since the individual plan of teaching reading was introduced in 
the Sacramento schools during the Fall of 1930, the high sixth grade 
class of May, 1931, had been under the plan two semesters, the class 
of 1932 four semesters, and the class of 1933 six semesters. Not only 
do all of the classes exceed normal expectancy in median reading 


1G, Sisson Snedden. Docas, The Indian Boy. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1899. 
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achievement, but each succeeding class increases in median reading 
achievement as measured by the tests given'. Teacher personnel, 
time allotment, and equipment are important factors that did not 
vary during the past three years. 

Principals may feel that the advantages of this method of teach- 
ing reading are not worth the necessary effort to overcome old method 
prejudices among teachers. While the individual plan does not lessen 
the work of the teacher, it does take away the drudgery because 
pupils are interested and progress is apparent. If the principal will 
help one or two progressive teachers to establish the individual plan, 
he will find the advantages will soon become known and other teachers 
will adopt it because it is not difficult to conduct, once it is under- 
stood, and it changes the reading period from a humdrum routine to 
a vital, interesting experience. 


1 This statement is based upon the test records of the children in classes at the David Lubin School 





SPELLING IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
CHARLOTTE EstEs, Principal, West Portal School, San Francisco 


The principal and teachers in the West Portal School were dis- 
tinctly dissatisfied with the spelling ability of the children in the 
intermediate grades. As a means of diagnosing the spelling difficulties 
a survey was undertaken. The children of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades were tested, using the Buckingham Extension of the Ayres 
Spelling Scale', and the scores and spelling difficulties of the children 
were studied. Four months later a comparable test was given to 
check upon the improvement made. 

The teachers realized that many of the spelling difficulties were 
undoubtedly due to faulty teaching technique. Consequently, at the 
time the first test was given a series of teacher's meetings was initiated, 
centering upon the teaching of spelling. The professional literature in 
this field was read and discussed. 

As a result of the intensive study and discussion of spelling 


techniques, the following main objectives were agreed upon by the 
teachers: 


1. To arouse a spelling consciousness. 

2. To develop the meaning and use of the words spelled. 

3. To make automatic the spelling of words most generally used 
in the writing of children. 

4. To teach children how to study spelling and attack difficult 
words independently. 


Each teacher worked out her own individual plan for teaching 
spelling to her group. These methods did not differ too widely, how- 
ever, because there was general agreement that there were particular 
techniques which seemed to bring better results than others. These 
were listed for the use of each teacher as follows: 


1. Teacher writes word on board, so children can get a clear, 
mental picture of the whole word. List should be graded 
with simplest word at top. 

2. Teacher explains meaning of word, or children look it up in 
dictionary, and then children use in sentences. 

3. Teacher, followed by children, gives careful and clear pro- 
nunciation of word, followed by oral spelling in syllables 
from board. Children close eyes and spell to themselves. 
Teacher calls on individual spellers. 


an 1 Ayres Scale with Buckingham Extension. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Com- 
y. 
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4. Children with teacher make careful study of each syllable, 
getting a visual image of the correct order of the letters, 
stressing common elements and getting a detailed picture 
of unusual and difficult parts. 

5. Children write the words on paper several times and check 
to see if correct. If not sure how to make a letter cor- 
rectly, children should get help from the teacher or the 
writing-dictionary. 


It was found that attentive repetition was necessary and that 
there should be frequent and thorough reviews according to the 
difficulty of the words. Each child was taught the skilful use of the 
dictionary for: 


a. Meaning of word. 

b. Correct syllabication and pronunciation. 
c. Spelling of word if in doubt. 

d. Getting correct alphabetical arrangement. 


Teachers worked at all times for the active, interested attention 
of each child. 


The Teachers’ Problems 


Some of the problems which each teacher found it necessary to 


solve in her own classroom were: 


1. To find out the particular spelling difficulties of the majority 
of the class. 

2. To find out which children needed individual help, and to 
determine the special help needed. 

3. To locate which words were phonetic; which words were 
most difficult. 

4. To find out the number of times each word was misspelled. 


The Children’s Problems 


The teachers presented the following suggestions to the children, 
as their problems: 


1. Be anxious to learn to spell correctly. 
2. Give your very best attention to the seeing, hearing, pro- 
nouncing, and writing of the words. 
3. Know which words you need to spell and how to attack the 
difficult words and parts of words. 
. Be sure you know the meaning of each word you are learn- 
ing to spell. Look up in the dictionary if you are not sure. 
. Listen carefully when word is pronounced. 
. Pronounce it very distinctly to yourself. 
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. Think of it in syllables and see how the letters come. Look 
at each part. If not spelled as it sounds, center your atten- 
tion upon the difficult parts. 

. Close your eyes and say each syllable to yourself, as you 
think how the word looks. Now spell the word to yourself. 

. Write the word without any hestitation, and check to see if 
correct. Repeat this two or three times. If not correct go 
through the steps again until you can write the word cor- 
rectly without hestitation. 

10. Make up a sentence with the word. 

11. Be able to make your own corrections in all misspelled words. 

12. Think before you write, for only correct responses are per- 
mitted, and it counts against you to write poorly. 

13. Be sure you know how to use the dictionary. 

14. Keep a record book in which you write the words with which 
you have difficulty. 

15. Try to remember how words look as you read. 

16. Try to beat your own record in spelling. 


Diagnosis of Errors from Spelling Test Results 


The median scores and the total distribution of the first test, 
given at the beginning of the term, showed our school to be far 
below the norm. Pupils with relatively high intelligence quotients 
did very little better than those having low IQ's. The first test in 
the fourth grades showed that 76.5 per cent of the children fell below 
70 per cent and only 23.5 per cent made a record of 70 per cent or 
over. 

The first test in the fifth grades showed that 70 per cent of the 
children made a record below 70 per cent and that only 30 per cent 
made 70 per cent or over. 

The first test in the sixth grades showed that 70 per cent of the 
children fell below 70 per cent and only 30 per cent made 70 per cent 
or over. 

Many different causes for poor spelling were revealed. The most 
frequent seemed to be: low mentality, lack of knowledge as to the 
meaning of words, mispronunciation, an ignorance of phonics, poor 
study habits, lack of knowledge of how to attack the difficult parts 
of words, carelessness. These causes all required special attention 
during the study period. Pupils differed widely in imagery. All 
types were found among the children in this group—visual, auditory, 
and kinesthetic. Spelling methods applicable to all these types of 
imagery were used. Teachers found that the teaching of phonics 


helped in some cases but not in all, for there were so many exceptions 
to consider. 
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A check was made on the frequencies and a study was made of 


the kinds of errors made by the children. The following are some of 
the most prevalent types discovered: 


1. Errors due to carelessness, changes, etc. as neglecting to dot 
i's and cross t's, slip of pen, blots, etc. 

2. Physical defects, as visual and auditory. 

3. Bad handwriting. 

4. Lack of concentration and not listening carefully to pronun- 
ciation. 

5. Substitution as n for m, as blosson for blossom. 

6. Omission of second consonant as leson for lesson. 

7. Omission of one of a pair of vowels, as hart for heart. 

8. Addition of letters, as writting for writing. 

9. Doubling and nondoubling of letters, as weel for well, 
tomorow for tomorrow. 

10. Interchanging ie for ei, as recieve for receive. 

11. Phonetic spelling, as eskape for escape. 

12. Omission of silent letters as, w in answer. 

13. Unusual arrangement of letters, as tongue. 

14. Changing y to i, as try, tried. 

15. Retaining of final silent e, as make, making. 

16. Omission of silent consonant, as detor for debtor. 

17. Confusion of order, as picther for pitcher. 

18. Adding syllables as deserver for deserve. 

19. Transposition of vowels, as laern for learn. 

20. Confusion of homonyms, as there, their. 

21. Confusion of similar sounds, as concider for consider. 

22. Omission of syllables, as famly for family. 

23. Omission of u after g as gilt for quilt. 

24. Dropping endings, s, ed, ing, etc. 

25. Sound of sh as mashine for machine. 

26. Omission of a in phonogram ea, as serch for search. 

27. Omitting the c in phonogram ck, as chek for check. 

28. Substitution of el for le, as angel for angle. 

29. Doubling wrong set of double letters as ocassion for occasion. 


We also found many cases of erratic spelling. 


Methods Which Proved Successful in Improving Spelling 


The teachers were exacting in their weekly check-ups. This helped 


to locate the poorest spellers in each group. The principal checked 
with each class every Friday and a record was kept in the hall, where 
each child and teacher could watch the progress of his own class, as 
compared with the rest of the school. Keen interest was shown every 
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week and the children gathered around the charts in groups to see 
how their particular class was rating. 

In order to provide interest and encouragement in spelling, the 
children constructed individual graphs on which they recorded their 
daily progress. A class graph was also kept by each teacher and put 
up in the classroom so that the actual spelling difficulties could be 
studied and remedial measures planned. Each pupil could watch his 
own progress. 

New interest and life was given to the study of spelling by means 
of proper motivation in the form of games, letters written to sick 
children, invitations to friends and relatives, poems, school newspaper 
items, and pride in keeping individual note books. 


Results 


The second test showed the following achievements as a result of 
our intensive work on spelling at the end of a four month's period: 


Fourth grade—only 27.6 per cent of the children fell below 70 
per cent, while 72.4 per cent made 70 per cent or over. 
Fifth grade—2 per cent failed, while 98 per cent made 70 per 

cent or over. 
Sixth grade—only 2.5 per cent failed, while 97.5 per cent scored 
70 per cent or over. 


A comparison with the results of the first test shows this to be a 
very gratifying improvement in the spelling ability of intermediate 
age children in West Portal School. 

There were results which were not measured by the achievement 
tests. The most significant came from the reading and discussion 
relative to spelling methods. Teachers learned to teach spelling rather 
than simply test it. Individual difficulties were diagnosed and reme- 
died. Children in the intermediate grades became spelling conscious. 
Those children with superior spelling ability were excused from spel- 
ling study and put that time on more needed materials. Particular 
improvements noted in the children as a result of this intensive 
work were: 


To listen more carefully to the pronunciation of words. 
To find the meaning of unfamiliar or doubtful words. 
To recognize the unequal difficulty of words. 

To use the dictionary to better advantage. 

To be more careful in the’ writing of words. 


’ 
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AN INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE PROJECT 


EpitH G. HAGAN 
Instructor of English, Chico State Teachers College 


Since the frontiers of man are no longer geographical but cul- 
tural, the open minded teacher plans her projects for the year accord- 
ingly. One most satisfactory enterprise for the elementary grades, and 
one which is timely because of existing social changes, is the letter 
project or international and intersectional correspondence plan, as 
directed by the Junior Red Cross. The following account tells how 
such a project was carried out in one school. 

A beautifully prepared portfolio had been received from a school 
in Sweden and the letters which accompanied the portfolio had been 
translated at the Junior Red Cross headquarters. By a unanimous 
vote of the class it was decided to write to Sweden first and thank the 
Swedish Juniors for the letters and materials in the portfolio. 

As an approach to the project the letters received were discussed. 
Such questions as, which ones we liked particularly and why, what 
factors would have made others more interesting, and so on, helped 
to prepare the class for their own contributions. 

Further stimulation to the whole subject of letter writing was 
given by having pupils report on personal letters they had received 
and enjoyed as well as letters they had sent. The letters of famous 
people were read for suggestions and helps. Members of the class 
brought in all kinds of letters that were enthusiastic, friendly, helpful— 
letters that were like the “stretching forth of big and generous hands.” 
Lewis Carroll, in his own whimsical way, was the most satisfactory 
letter writer of all those examined. 

The class noted the number of items used in these model letters 
read. They discovered the advisability of writing of few things and 
emphasizing human, warm, and vital interests rather than the writing 
of many things in a chronicle way. Discussion centered about the 
greeting sentence which should be full of confidence and importance 
in order to catch attention; it also centered about the closing which 
should leave a feeling of friendliness and good-will. Many humorous 
and serious essays on letter-writing habits and courtesies were read. 
The class came to know, thereby, persons who had made something 
of their lives besides social calendars or political controversies—people 
who were not night-mare type with titles and race horses and palaces, 
but persons with intellectual interests that were diversified and active 
and that awakened such interests in others—persons with natures 
emotional and rich who could move others to such response—persons 
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with mirthful spirits who could touch other hearts to laughter. Letter 
writing is an art worthy of cultivation for it concerns the art of living. 
Letters to the Juniors in Sweden offered a challenge to every member 
of the class. 

What should be the content or ‘cargo’ for the letters that were 
to cross the seven seas? This was of much more importance than the 
form for that could be supplied from a copy; the content, the children 
realized, must be personal and individual. What sly devices were to 
be used to touch secret springs within a child who might therewith 
unwind? What shrewdly designed stimulation should be used to get 
the proper enthusiastic response from each individual in the class? 

If a letter is a ‘vehicle of fugitive moods” the all-wise teacher 
catches these moods when they are on the wing. She knows that 
“Wells go dry, springs fail, but news—never,” and so she confidently 
realizes that with the right atmosphere the social letter may be easily 
developed. Children must be led to give their own individual impres- 
sions and ideas in anything as creative and personal as a letter. These 
ideas are treasures, precious and personal, from their own secret album 
and must not be stifled. 

Children talk and write about various activities out of their 
experiences. The group of children in this particular class were 
interested in the fruit and the rice fields, herding turkeys, tending 
sheep. They were interested in ways and means of earning money. 
They talked freely about the games they played and the trips they 
took—the swimming pools, the nearby parks and resorts, the scenic 
effects of Mt. Shasta and Lassen, the history of the Cherokee Mine 
and Bidwell Bar, the story of the Butte County Indian. They were 
interested in their undertakings at school. In short, like children 
everywhere they were interested in their own environment—immediate 
and local. Their world is not big, but they know it well. 

What experiences, what interests out of their environment shall 
these children share with their friends across the sea? In what experi- 
ences would Swedish children be interested? 

The gathering of worth-while information concerning the common 
experiences of every day life in America became the concern of each 
member of the class. The butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker 
were interviewed; hotel lobbies were visited; resorts and railroad 
stations yielded illustrated folders with maps and statistics; flowers 
were pressed and mounted; stamps and coins were given from precious 
personal collections; and magazines were searched for clippings and 
pictures. Ways and means of mounting materials to be sent with the 
letters were discussed with the art supervisors. Many original draw- 
ings were added to illustrate a point or idea to be described for these 
Swedish friends. 
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The actual composition of the letters is but a mechanical process 
after all the thought and preparation which has preceded. Self expres. 
sion is spontaneous when the child has something to impart which js 
of real interest to another. The letters wrote themselves. They were 
warm, interesting, individual, and sincere because the cargo was vital 
to the children. The outcomes of such an exchange of letters are 
worth-while and valuable. Not the least of these have to do with the 
development of attitudes toward foreign peoples on the part of the 
children. They learn of beloved legends and folktales that are uni- 
versal. They learn of the experiences and interests of other racial 
groups. They recefve now and then a paragraph or a poem written 
in a foreign language, and are eager for its translation. They learn 
of the songs of nations and of their flags. They treasure the materials 
sent them by their far-away friends. Heidi and her sheep become 
surprisingly real when pressed flowers are sent from an Alpine field. 

Skill in form and content of a letter grows with each letter written. 
A realization of the need of courtesy, of restriction of subject matter, 
of informality, of the value of humor and cheerfulness, of the necessity 
of personal details, of narration of events, of descriptive sketches and 
of expression of opinion and attitude in an acceptable personal letter 
is gained by the exchange with unseen Juniors across the seas. 

Through the international correspondence enterprise the children 
form living contacts with living people—people abroad whom we can 
not live without. 

The Junior Red Cross has provided a pleasant and happy way 
of learning to “love your neighbor as yourself’ through first under- 
standing him. 


SOME SUGGESTED HELPS 


American Junior Red Cross, California Headquarters, Civic Auditorium, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Center, Stella Stewart, and Saul, Lillian Margaret. A Book of Letters. New York: 
The Century Company, 1929. 

Clark, T. A. When You Write a Letter. Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn Company. 

Dawson, W. J., and C. W. The Great English Letter Writers. Vol. 1. New York: 
Harper Brothers, 1908, p. 31. 

Sherman, Percy. “How We Cement Friendships by Our Letters," System, Vol. 

XLII, No. 6, December, 1922. 
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MENTAL ABILITY IN CHILDREN OF WHITE AND 
MEXICAN PARENTAGE’ 


EDWARD LEE RussELL, M.D., 
Director, Division of Child Hygiene, Orange County Health Department 


and 


THOMAS FREDERIC HuMISTON, 
Boys’ Supervisor, Juvenile Detention Home, Santa Ana 


There is a tendency among educators and psychologists to assume 
that children of Mexican parentage are mentally inferior to white 
children. This inclination is based upon observation of Mexican 
children in the southwestern United States. Unfortunately, there 
are many factors united in these Mexican children which make the 
two groups difficult to compare. Such factors as language difference, 
economic instability, a nomadic existence and different racial back- 
ground place these children at a disadvantage which must be con- 
sidered in any comparative study. 

In view of this situation, the authors undertook this study, the 
purposes of which are: 


1. To compare the mental ability of American-born children 
of Mexican parentage and American-born children of white 
parentage, and 

2. To determine the correlation between teachers’ estimates of 
scholastic ability and mental ability in the two groups. 


For the sake of brevity the terms Mexican and white are used to 
designate the two groups. 

The children under comparison are residents of two communities. 
Both communities are fairly well-to-do agricultural districts and 
the parents of both groups of children, with few exceptions, are 
engaged in agriculture. The Mexican parents are usually employed 
on the ranches which are owned and managed by the white group. 
In numerous instances, the fathers work side by side in the orchards. 
Consequently, both groups are essentially permanent in residence and 
most of the children were born in the community in which they live. 
Many of the Mexican families own their homes. The number of 
transients is so small as to be disregarded. 

Spanish is spoken in all of the Mexican homes, although there is 
someone in almost every home who can speak some English. English 
is the language of all the white households. A few who were of other 
tacial groups (Chinese, Japanese, and White-Mexican mixture) were 
"78 From the Division of Child Hygiene, Orange County Health Department, Santa Ana, California. 
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excluded from this study. The total numbers studied were as follows: 
white, 116; Mexican, 153; other racial groups, 13; making a total 
of 282. 

Because of the difference in racial background and language 
spoken, a test was chosen which involves universal experience and 
which does not require language ability. The Goodenough picture test! 
based upon children’s drawings of the male human figure was used. 

The grades to which the test was administered were the kinder- 
garten to fourth grade, inclusive. However, since all of the tests were 
given within the first four weeks of the school year, the kindergarten 
children may be considered as preschool children, the first grade 
children as just completing kindergarten, and so through the remainder 
of the grades. The test was given as a group test to each grade and 
the drawings submitted were scored and then checked by both 
authors. Directions were given in Spanish to the youngest Mexican 
grade. 


TABLE I 


Median Chronological and Mental Ages by Grades 
(All ages given in months) 





Whites Mexican 





CA MA CA MA 








PUNO noe eee 59.5 54.0 76.5 60.0 
iii ng caiman meth 72.7 81.6 87 .0 78.0 
Second grade__._..........-- 85.0 86.6 | 100.5 93.0 
; | eee 95.1 100.8 | 118.0 105.0 
Feeeri erate. 2 22 Sibel oe 110.0} 112.5 | 122.5 118.5 














In the white group, kindergarten children began with a median 
mental age of 5.5 months lower than the median chronological age. 
Beginning with the first grade the median mental age is higher than 
the median chronological age and remains so through the other grades. 
In the fourth grade the median mental age is 2.5 months higher than 
the median chronological age. 

In the Mexican group the median mental age is 16.5 months 
below the median chronological age in the kindergarten children. 
This condition remains true throughout the other grades. However, 
the difference tends to become less, being four months in the fourth 
grade. 


a ge L. Goodenough. Measurement of Intelligence by Drawings. Chicago: World Book Com 
pany, . 
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The difference between the two groups is that there is less varia- 
bility in the CA-MA relationship in the Mexican group and that, 
grade-by-grade the Mexican children are higher in median mental 
age than the white children. However, the chronological age of the 
Mexican group far exceeds that of the white group. 

The Mexican children make a year-by-year gain in mental age 
comparable to that of the white children. In the white children the 
average annual gain in mental age is 15.0 months; in the Mexican 
children, 14.5 months. 

In the kindergarten children the difference between median 
mental and chronological ages is wide in both groups. 

In comparing the groups as a whole the percentage distribution 
of intelligence quotients was tabulated. 


TABLE II 
Percentage Distribution of Intelligence Quotients 





Percentage 


IQ 





Mexican White 





50- 59 
60— 69 
70— 79 
80— 89 
90- 99 
100-109 
110-119 
120-129 
130-139 
140-149 
150-159 
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From Table II it will be seen that there is greater retardation in 
the Mexican than in the white group. This retardation is further 
indicated by the median intelligence quotients. For the white chil- 
dren the median is 106.3 and for the Mexicans, 89.7. 

A second phase of the study was concerned with determining 
the predictive value of the IQ as a measure of scholastic achievement. 

The relationship of intelligence to teacher's judgment of scho- 
lastic achievement was measured by the coefficient of mean square 
contingency (C) after first classifying the IQ’s in groups as follows, 
corresponding to the groupings of scholastic achievement: 50 to 69, 
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70 to 89, 90 to 109, 110 to 129, 130 to 149. The following coefficients 
of mean square contingency were found: for the Mexican group, 
.36; for the white group, .64. Based on these values of C, the pre. 
dictive efficiency of IQ as a measure of scholastic achievement is only 
7 per cent better than chance for Mexican children, and 24 per cent 
better than chance for white children. 

In the Goodenough test?, “the correlation of teachers’ estimates 
of ability was found to be .444 within the first three grades; but in 
grades above the third, the correlation with teachers’ judgments was 
too low to be significant." Assuming that Dr. Goodenough'’s coeff. : 
cient of correlation (r) was obtained on a white group and in view 
of the fact that this study adds the kindergarten and fourth grades, 
the coefficients of correlation are comparable. In this study, the 
r-value for teachers’ estimates of mental ability is .323 in the white 
group. 

CONCLUSIONS 


1. Due probably to language difficulty and to different racial 
background, the Mexican children must be older, both chronologi- 
cally and mentally than the white children to do work of the same 
grade. This means that the educational tempo of the Mexican chil- 
dren is lower than in the whites. 

2. The mental age progression by years demonstrates that, for 
the grades studied, the rate of mental growth is the same in the 
Mexican children as in the whites. This suggests that education 
should be as useful to the Mexican child as to the white child. 

3. Intelligence quotients determined by tests standardized on 
children of different racial background and philosophy of life are 
unjust and deceptive when used to indicate mental ability in children 
of another race. In this Mexican group, year-by-year mental growth 
was practically equal to that of the whites, despite the retardation 
suggested by the median IQ's and the percentage distribution of IQs. 

4. Language difficulty, different racial background, and the nor- 
mal stoicism of the Mexican results in a lack of understanding between 
teacher and child. This situation is reflected in the low index of 
forecasting efficiency for teachers of Mexican children. 

5. The disproportionately low mental ages in both kindergarten 
groups raise a question as to the validity of this test for preschool 
children. 


2 Ibid. p. 82. 





VENTURA COUNTY SCHOOLS ABOLISH FORMAL 
REPORT CARDS 


W. K. Coss, Director of Guidance, Ventura County Schools 


Formal report cards and competitive marks, as a means of 
reporting to parents, are rapidly disappearing in the elementary 
schools of Ventura County. In their stead, parents are informed of 
their children’s progress by means of informal notes or interviews 
with teachers. Already three-fourths of the school districts of the 
county have adopted this means of reporting pupil progress, and 
others are now planning to do so. 

This change is the result of the study and recommendations made 
last year by the Ventura County Guidance Committee, consisting of 
a representative group of educators of the county. Much credit is 
due certain individuals in the county who experimented with the 
letter and interview type of report, and to officials of the Twelfth 
District Parent Teacher Association, which has cooperated in every 
way. 

This guidance committee recommended certain principles to be 
observed in reporting to parents. These are given here in a slightly 
abbreviated form: 


1. The community should be thoroughly prepared in advance if letters and 
visits are to supplant time honored competitive news. 
. Begin the letter with encouraging news. 
. Close with an attitude of optimism. 
. Solicit the cooperation of parents in solving the problem if one exists. 
. Speak of the child's growth: social, physical, academic. 
. Avoid comparisons. At best they are odious. 
. Speak of the child's achievement in terms of his ability to do school work. 
Compare his efforts with his previous efforts. 
. Compare the child's efforts with his own and not with others. 
9. Remember it is our professional duty to know the reason why, if the child 
is not making what, for him, is normal growth. 
. Remember also that this letter is a professional diagnosis, and as such is as 
sacred as any diagnosis ever made by any medical doctor. 
. Send a few letters at a time. 
. Be brief. 
. Use a vocabulary the parents will understand. 
. Ask parents concerning children’s hobbies. 
. Invite parents to visit the school. 


Parents, the committee found, were already wishing for such a 
type of report. However, in each community, parents were advised 
in advance of the nature of the change and the reasons for it. So 
much has been said and written concerning these reasons during the 
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past year in educational, parents, and popular magazines, that it 
seems inappropriate to discuss them at length in this article. Hov- 
ever, some of the outstanding reasons may be mentioned briefly. 

This type of report indicates the growth of the individual rather 
than his relationship to the group. The emphasis is placed on trans- 
lating the pupil's social, civic, and emotional progress, as well as his 
academic growth. This method of reporting emphasizes cooperation. 
It eliminates working for grades. It recognizes ability differences. 

A well planned interview between parent and teacher, either at 
school or in the home, is perhaps the best method of reporting to 
parents. This is particularly true if the teacher knows the family 
and the home. 

Most schools, however, prefer the informal note as a means of 
reporting. In writing a note the teacher has an opportunity to 
express her thoughts without interruption and has time to weigh 
each word. 

The form of the note should be given some consideration. A 
short note written on letter size paper invariably brought forth a 
response, written or oral from the parent. The blank space at the 
bottom of the sheet was an invitation to reply. A lengthy note was 
apt to diagnose the situation so thoroughly that the parent felt every- 
thing had been said. A short analysis was also found to be more to 


the point. Good notes tell the parent as well as another reader the 
situation in just a few words. The notes printed here are some 
good ones sent to parents and are used by permission: 


Dear Mrs. A 





This is to report that is progressing satisfactorily 
at school. His academic work is good and his attitude towards his work, 
his classmates, and his teachers is very good. He knows his subject matter 
but is inclined to be somewhat careless in his written work, and should show 
improvement there. 





is a fine boy and is always courteous to me. 
I should like to have you look over his notebook carefully and sign it please. 
Any suggestion you may have will be appreciated. 








Dear Mrs. G 





This is to report that is doing satisfactory 
work at school. Her conduct is excellent, and her academic work well done. 
She is a fine penman, and all of her written work is neatly done. 
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Dear Mrs. M 








This is to report that. is doing fair work in 
school. His attitude toward his school, his classmates, and me is very good. 
He is at all times courteous and well-mannered. 
is capable of doing much better work, however. He needs to be watched to 
see that he is taking care of his assignments. Arithmetic seems a little 
difficult for him, and I shall be glad to give him individual help with his 
difficulties. Any suggestion you might have will be appreciated. 








Dear Mrs. T. 








This is to report that H. is doing fair work 
in school. He is capable of doing superior work if he will apply himself, but 
up to this time he has failed to show the interest he should. Consequently, 
his school work is inferior to the kind that can be expected of him. 

H is a good boy but is inclined to be ““smarty,” 
and likes to have the other children notice him. He seems nervous, and has 
the habit of talking in an undertone in the classroom. 

You will notice that part of his notebook is marked incomplete. 
H has been given planty of time for this work 
but failed to make use of it. 

I know that H. can do excellent work, for when 
he really tries he does very well. He is inclined to waste a great deal of time. 
At times, too, he is discourteous not only to his classmates but also to me. 
This he needs to correct. 

I should like you to examine his notebook and sign it please. Any 
suggestions you might have will be appreciated, as I am anxious to have 
H happy and interested in his work. 














This type of report tells the parent a great deal more about 
what his child is doing in school than any formal report card, whether 
it will be expressed in per cent, by 1's, 2's, 3's, or A’s, B's, C's. For 
the child it eliminates the artificial stimulus of competitive marks, 
but still provides the incentive to do well. 








KEEPING INFORMED 


J. Murray LEE, Director of Research, Burbank City Schools, and 
Dorris May LEE 


The elementary school principal is a jack-of-all-trades, but sup- 
posed to be the master of them all. Sixty different things during 
the day; telephone calls, parents, pupils, first aid, class visitation, 
conferences, teachers, janitors, meetings, Parent Teacher Associations, 
reports, requisitions, supplies, all command instant attention and 
usually receive it. In addition the elementary school principal is 
expected to be familiar with recent educational literature consisting 
of hundreds of magazines, books, and monographs. This article is an 
attempt to summarize briefly significant research and comment; and 
to list bibliographies, summaries of research, and source material 
valuable for elementary principals. It is hoped that “Keeping 
Informed” on the literature of elementary education will prove a 
time-saver to many a busy principal. 


Reading 


The two most important recent contributions in this field are 
W. S. Gray and G. Whipple Improving Instruction in Reading 
(13) and M. Monroe Children Who Cannot Read (23). The first 
contains much that is valuable in planning a supervisory program in 
reading, and the latter outlines definite diagnostic and remedial pro- 
cedures for poor readers. Monroe (24) further points out that 
reading difficulties may be classified into visual, auditory, motor, 
and language difficulties. C. R. Stone (34) states that reading dis- 
ability appears to be caused by exposing children to reading before 
they have reached the prerequisite maturity, and that typical methods 
are poorly adapted. to such children. D.M. Lee (20) finds that a 
grade level of 4.0 in reading is required to enable pupils to achieve 
to the extent of their ability in grades four to six. After a summary 
of research on eye’ movements, Tinker (36) concludes that “eye 
movements patterns (along a line of print) do not cause, but merely 
reflect efficient or poor reading performance.’ Since most poetry for 
primary grades has been found to carry too heavy a vocabulary bur- 
den for successful reading, it would seem advisable to present it 
orally for appreciation and memory, in the first and second grades 


(33). 
1 Number in parenthesis refers to references at end of the article. 
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spelling 

J. C. Almack and E. H. Staffelbach (1), have prepared most 
helpful summaries of research and comment for the teaching of spel- 
ling. The first article deals with “Method in Teaching Spelling,” 
the second with “Related Factors in Spelling Method,” and the third 
with “Spelling Diagnosis and Remedial Reading.” A. I. Gates and 
c.C. Bennett (10) in comparing two weekly tests with three, found 
that in the lower grades (2B to 4B), “it is more profitable to 
spend the midweek day in study than in testing . . . whereas in 
grades 4 A to 6A neither method shows an advantage.” L. C. Gilbert 
(Il) shows that good spellers learn to differentiate between easy and 
hard portions of a word, easy portions being dismissed with a glance 
and hard portions analyzed. The poor spellers fail to develop effec- 
tive methods of analysis. There is a need for a method of instruction 
providing poor spellers with a method of analysis. E. Dale (7) 
recommends a list of two thousand words for grades one to eight. 
He feels that this list includes the words common to all children. 
Beyond this he thinks that each child will enlarge his vocabulary 
“not through the study of a large number of prescribed words, but 
rather through such study as his individual needs require.” 


Arithmetic 

H. T. Olander (30) discovered that forty teachers in diagnosing 
pupils’ errors in arithmetic fundamentals, were correct in only one 
case out of three. Our “batting average’ should be higher than that, 
it would seem. Diagnostic tests published or teacher-made, will 
improve the situation. 


Curriculum 


The new yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
tation on The Activity Movement (27) presents a critical analysis of 
this field. L. T. Hopkins (16) provides an excellent discussion of 
principles and illustrations of procedures in curriculum making. A 
most interesting outline of the Virginia program of social studies 
fom the first grade through the secondary school is presented by 
P.R. Hanna (14). An analysis of over twelve hundred units of work 
showed increasing opportunity for social experiences among children, 
and increasing emphasis on social and economic understanding (39). 


learning 
W. S. Monroe and R. Streitz (25), present in their Directed 


Learning in the Elementary School a comprehensive treatment of 
the general problem of learning with additional emphasis on the 
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special problems in each field. It is an excellent book for the pro. 
gressive principal or teacher. C. Buhler (4) shows that by the time 
the child has reached school age he is capable of producing definite 
results by creative work with practical material and that the child's 
interests are predominantly practical. L.A. Lamoreaux (19) found 
that teachers approved of a change to a unit-of-work procedure, 
because it centers around children's interests, creates more enthu- 
siasm, is based on child needs and provides for correlation of subject 
matter. 


Summaries and Bibliographies 


Recent trends in the social studies have been discussed by M. G. 
Kelty (17) and M. Harden and C. Scranton (15). Kelty (18) also 
summarized 148 studies dealing with learning of history on the ele- 
mentary level. A survey of the present status of elementary science 
is presented by F. Weller et al. (38) and recent research in this field 
has been summarized by M. Meister (22). Recent research in objec- 
tive tests has been summarized by J. M. Lee and P. M. Symonds 
(21). Geography has been well covered in the Thirty-second Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education (26), and in 
a summary by Z. A. Thralls (35). The Twelfth Yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary Schooi Principals (8) provides a compre- 
hensive treatment of elementary school library problems. A bibliog- 
raphy of eighty-two recent publications on creative writing in the grades 
has been prepared by C. C. Certain (6). W.S. Gray (12) has sum- 
marized one hundred eighteen recent investigations in reading. M. A. 
Tinker (37) presents a bibliography of one hundred eighty references 
relating to diagnosis and remedial teaching and summarizes briefly 
their chief contributions. 


Miscellaneous 


The most reliable group differences between problem and non- 
problem children lie in the social and emotional fields, and these 
social and emotional traits apparent at kindergarten tend to persist 
(9). What are we doing in our schools toward reeducation in these 
fields? In Santa Monica, a rating card for kindergarten pupils was 
found to be sufficiently reliable to be useful in measuring improve- 
ment and in directing learning activities. The card is reproduced in 
the article (12). 

Campbell believes that often supplementary factors of dramati- 
zation, as formal criticism, rehearsals and costuming, actually inhibit 
natural self-expression. Her conception of drama in the classroom is 
an every-day method of carrying forward the thread of the story— 
not a culminating activity at the end of a unit. 
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If you are interested in the manner in which various organiza- 
tions are attempting to influence the curriculum you should see Miss 
B. L. Pierce’s new book, Citizens Organization and the Civic Training 
of Youth (32). Did you ever want a book describing the most famous 
paintings and painters? O. W. Neale (28) has given us that very 
book—well known pictures followed by a description of the painting 
and the life of the painter. 

J.H. Newlon (29) criticizes the reading of principals and suggests 
list of books and periodicals for keeping up with changes in all phases 
of life—social, political, scientific. Last but not least—if you have 
lost the human touch in administering your school, hunt up a copy 
of the Good Housekeeping for January, 1934, and sit down in front 
of the fire and read “Science Stubs Its Toe” (31). 
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